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SECTION ONE 





BETWEEN ISSUES 


ONE HALLMARK of our society is that social conflicts are 
arbitrated not by force, but by resort to constitutional 
principle. Even the stormy issue of school segregation has 
seen the injection of a legal theory of “interposition.” 
activity 





Controversies over Government anti-Communist 
have been touched by several 
Constitutional provisions, but 
none more so than the Fifth 
Amendment. A part of the Bill 
of Rights submitted by the First 
Congress at its very first ses- 
sion, this amendment reads: “No 
person shall be held to answer 
for a capital or other infamous 
crime unless on a presentment or 
indictment of a Grand Jury, ex- 
cept in cases arising in the land 
or naval forces, or in the militia, 
when in actual service, in time 
of war or public danger; nor 
shall any person be subject for 
the same offense to be twice put in jeopardy of life or 
limb; nor [here is the controversial section—Ep.] shall be 
compelled in any criminal case to be a witness against 
himself, nor be deprived of life, liberty or property with- 
out due process of law; nor shall private property be taken 
for public use without just compensation.” 

Congressional committees have respected the reluctance 
of witnesses to give testimony which might lead to their 
criminal indictment, and such is the law of the matter. 
The social implications of a Fifth Amendment plea are 
another matter. Are those who take this plea (and these 


HOOK 








include men charged with numerous offenses besides Com. 
munist affiliation) heroes or cowards? Should they be 
honored, condemned or ignored? Quite a body of literature 
around this question has grown up, including lectures 
and articles from various viewpoints by Erwin Griswold 
of Yale, Paul Hays of Columbia, and Alan Westin of 
Harvard. 

Now Sidney Hook, professor of philosophy at NYU and 
author of Heresy, Yes—Conspiracy, No, has prepared four 
articles for THE New Leaper on the Fifth Amendment, 
examining the self-incrimination plea from the perspectives 
of logic, psychology. ethics and politics. He not only pre- 
sents his own view, but adverts to much of the recent lit- 
erature and to court dicta on the Amendment and its use. 
Dr. Hook’s most recent article was “Six Fallacies of Rob- 
ert Hutchins” (NL, March 19). His Fifth Amendment series 
will start soon. 

Farm Pian: In Minnesota, Senator Estes Kefauver ad- 
vocated a farm plan first developed by E. G. Shinner in Tue 
New LEADER just a year ago. Emphasizing the necessity 
of protecting the small farmer, the Tennessee Democrat pro- 
posed a sliding scale of supports: 100-per-cent parity for 
low-income farmers; less support for middle-income farm- 
ers; corporation “factories in the field” largely exposed to 
the free market; the resulting price-drop to benefit the 
city consumer. Other Presidential aspirants thus far have 
backed some across-the-board support plan. In the past. 
as Mr. Shinner’s article showed, across-the-board supports 
have brought the lion’s share of Federal moneys to a rela- 
tively small group of wealthy farm magnates. The Shinner- 
Kefauver approach corresponds with that of Senator Paul 
H. Douglas and of the National Farmers Union. 
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The impressions of an American reporter, just returned 


from that pivotal nation, are various and mixed 


INDIA TODAY 


By Sol Sanders 


F YOU MEET two Americans today 
Bion returned from India, you are 
likely to get two quite different ver- 
sions of what is happening there. In 
fact, two by no means sets a limit to 
the possible theories about what is 
going on in the subcontinent and 
where its 370 million people are 


headed. 


Basically, though, there are two 
fundamental approaches. One is to 
look at India as an entity in itself, 
having little to do with the outside 
world except as it chooses to do so. 
That’s the view Indians, by and large, 
most often want to take. The other 
viewpoint is to set India in its envir- 
onment in Asia and try to see what 
differences there are from patterns 
elsewhere. 


Taking the first approach, there 
is no doubt that India is making 
Vast progress in solving its age-old 
problems. I remember the India of 
the war years: Its famine, misery. 
squalor and political climate were 
unbelievable. India is still a place 
where malnutrition, social degrada- 
tion, filth and inequality are ram- 
pant. But one sees many changes. 

Actual famine doesn’t exist in 
India today. Food grains—wheat, 
tice, millet and legumes—have been 
boosted to the point where there is 
4 minimum caloric requirement for 
vast numbers of the people. In the 
tities, the misery you saw in war- 
time—and after the huge influx of 
refugees from Pakistan in 1948 and 
1949—is somewhat ameliorated. The 
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Sol Sanders, who has been analyzing 
South Asian events for THE New 
LeabeR for several years, has visited 
the area many times since World 
War II. He recently returned from 
a month’s tour of India, where he 
prepared a survey of economic and 
social conditions for Business Week. 





beggars in Calcutta are not nearly 
so prevalent or so tenacious as they 
were ten years ago. Independence 
has brought a certain relief—at least 
to the sensitive Westerner—of the 
oppressive atmosphere which existed 
in the days of the British raj. 

The dedication of Indian leaders 
to the parliamentary principle and 
the general orientation of the literate 
population toward Western standards 
of political behavior—even if they 
aren’t always attained—is remark- 
ably strong. I stood on a street cor- 
ner in Delhi in January watching a 
parade of striking transit workers— 
either a left-wing Socialist or a Com- 
munist union. They walked past car- 


‘rying banners in English pleading 


their cause. I am sure that neither 
they nor I knew precisely to whom 
they were pleading. They shouted 
slogans as they walked; every so 
often, a cheerleader walking back- 
ward between ranks tried to rouse 
them to fervor. It was all done a bit 
sheepishly. Policemen, walking soft- 
ly beside them and carrying batons 
which they never had to use, made 
it look like an East End protest in 
Edwardian London. Nothing touched 


me so much during the visit to India 
as that desperate attempt to live up 
to the values of another society. 

It was all the more striking be- 
cause I had just visited a Punjabi 
village that day. I had been told that, 
though this village hadn’t been the 
recipient of any Government aid un- 
der the Community Development 
program, it was a “rich” village. 
Still, most Americans would have 
considered the life of the villagers a 
nightmare. The narrow little streets 
of the village, full of refuse and 
broken brick, were sandy and dusty. 
Mud-walled houses showed an en- 
trance to an inner court where a 
cow, the family’s most valued pos- 
session, was quartered. The poor ani- 
mal often looked as though it was 
half-dead; no wonder Western agri- 
cultural experts say tens of thou- 
sands of India’s cattle should be de- 
stroyed since they eat more than 
they produce. Water for the cattle 
came from a stagnant pond; a drink- 
ing-water well didn’t look as though 
it produced anything more potable. 
Sugar was being squeezed out of 
cane by a team of oxen turning a 
mill that probably had not changed 
much in 100 years. A weaver was at 
work making kahdi, the hand-loomed 
cloth of the villages, but it hardly 
looked like the 35-rupee ($7) -a- 
yard silk material I had seen a Con- 
gress party leader wearing in Bom- 
bay a few days before. 

Yet, there were indications in the 
village that things were better. The 
veterinarian who served a dozen or 
so of the nearby villages told me that 
the peasants had been making money 
from sales of wheat in New Delhi. 
But he said they didn’t spend it; they 
put it into more jewelry for their 
wives. (And my taxi driver estimated 
that some of the women were wear- 
ing more than 150 rupees’ worth of 
silver and gold, about the annual 
per-capita income in India according 
to some estimates. ) 

You can get other statistics to 
prove the point that economic condi- 
tions are better: The industrial in- 
dex is up 50 per cent over 1950; cot- 





ton textiles exceeded their target un- 
der the First Five Year Plan; Stand- 
ard-Vacuum Oil reports a 16-per-cent 
increase in the sale of kerosene, used 
only for lights in the village. 

Why, then, did I return from 
India less than optimistic about the 
future of the country as a democratic 
society? It is because I believe I see 
three trends in the rest of Asia which 
are sharply reflected in India today: 
(1) an increasing chauvinism and 
nationalism, (2) an acceptance of 
moral standards not in keeping with 
the aims of the Indian revolution, 
and (3) the infiltration of Soviet 
economic thinking. 

If you go to Bombay and you 
knew the city in other years, there 
is an immediate reaction—sadness. 
This was once the cosmopolitan cen- 
ter of India. A certain kind of 
naughtiness abounded, but also a 
stimulating atmosphere—I don’t 
think it was an accident that many 
early leaders of the Congress revolt 
against the British came from nearby 
Maharashtra. Today, the city is fitted 
with a kind of straitjacket. You can’t 
miss it in the press—even the Times 
of India, which seems lately to have 
broken out of it, reflects a subser- 
vient know-nothingism which does 
not question the Government or the 


egoistic preachments of Pandit 
Nehru. Prohibition is the law—even 
though it costs Bombay State 


$50 million a year in revenues and 
enforcement and, as in the U.S. in 
the 1920s, bootlegging and rum-run- 
ning are rampant everywhere. Mo- 
raji Desai, Chief Minister of the 
state, is the archetype of the Indian 
who rejects what he calls “Western 
influences”—an honest, strait-laced, 
provincial mind which bases such 
hypocrisy on Gandhism. 

But that’s the most pleasant side 
of Indian nationalism. Intellectuals 
who ten years ago would have criti- 
cized Nehru, who would have bound- 
ed out of the Congress party with 
the Socialists, now bridle at criticism 
of their “leader.” One friend told 
me that it had become increasingly 


difficult to meet with Western 


friends, since politics always came 
up and it led to unpleasantness. That 
wasn’t so even in the days of the 
crisis in nationalist feeling which 
preceded independence. Still, those 
Indians who don’t feel that increas- 
ing nationalist urge—and there are 
many—don’t understand it any bet- 
ter than a visitor. “I don’t know any 
explanation for the increasing na- 
tionalism,” said one friend. “I fought 
the British; I went to prison. Now 
it’s over. There are other intellectual 


battles, but proving I am Indian 
isn’t one of them.” 
Perhaps the explanation is just 





that. Inside India, there is no such 
thing as an “Indian.” You are a 
Parsee, a Bengali, a Brahmin, a Mos- 
lem, a Goani, a Madrasi or an Anglo 
to fellow-Indians, but not an Indian. 
As in many other Asian countries, 
you hear that decentralization, fed- 
eration rather than centralization, 
should be the rule for countries with 
mixed racial or cultural strains. In- 
dian intellectuals admit that should 
be the course for India. But the push 
to prove that India is a nation, one 
nation, closes in on them, and forced 
integration is the watchword. Yet, 


THE SOVIET VISIT: NEUTRALITY IN THE INTELLECTUAL PROCESSES 


this very effort to centralize, to com. 
press India’s divergent strains into 
one cultural entity, produces violent 
eruptions like this winter’s riots in 
Bombay, where language choice be. 
came a rallying cry for regional 
jingoism. When such eruptions oc. 
cur, all the more proof is offered to 
the centralists that strong centralized 
government is the only way. 

The Indian answer is: “After all, 
don’t you have a flag ceremony in 
your schools?” We do. But there are 
few Indians familiar with the West 
who are not shocked by some recent 
happenings. For example, Nehru’s 


fe 


trip to Moscow brought the Russian 
children out to throw flowers at him. 
(A state Chief Minister remarked as 
the films were shown in India: 
“What will we do with that man 
now?”) When Bulganin and Khrush- 
chev arrived in India, it was only 
polite, apparently, that Indian chil- 
dren should reciprocate. When some 
Bombay parents refused to send their 
children into the crowded streets for 
the demonstration, they were told to 
do so or else take them out of state- 
supported institutions. 


Most Indians agree that the 
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Khrushchev-Bulganin visit had one 
salutary effect: it pulled the rug, at 
least momentarily, out from under 
the Indian Communist party. “How 
can you criticize Panditji if the 
Kremlin leaders themselves find him 
okay?” is the answer to the Indian 
Communists. And indeed this dilem- 
ma, along with the other current 
problems of Communists all over the 
world, seems to have disoriented the 
Indian party completely. Three fac- 
tions are fighting for power, and it 
isn’t clear whether there will be an 
organization left when they get 
through. 

But there is also a long-range ef- 
fect of the visit which can’t be ra- 
tionalized away. If Nehru is now 
above Communist criticism in India, 
hasn’t he also given his blessing to 
the Soviet leaders and their methods 
by royally wining and dining them? 
As one Indian anti-Communist put 
it, “Before this, no matter how naive 
Indian non-Communists were. they 
answered Communist proposals to do 
as the Russians do: ‘Oh, that’s out 
of the question.” There was a moral 
block, so to speak. against Commu- 
nist mentality and philosophy. Now 
the moral issues have been blurred. 
Our international neutrality has 
reached into our intellectual processes 
as well.”” 

You see that this is true if you 
talk with some of the Indian youth. 
One lad said quite frankly that he 
didn’t see what was wrong with 
forced labor—until it was explained 
to him that it meant that he as well 
as the villagers would be ordered 
about. One prominent Indian indus- 
trialist said to me: “You have to 
admit that the Russians were where 
we were 35 years ago, and now look 
at them. One of our foremen went on 
a trip to Russia, and he saw the 
workers’ homes and the resorts in 
the Crimea. They were wonderful.” 
Or take the argument of a Western 
journalist, typical of the rationaliza- 
tions given in defending Indian for- 
eign policy: “You can’t expect Nehru 
to be a Western European Socialist, 
like Attlee for example. You can’t ex- 
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pect him to be so clear-headed on the 
Communist issue.” 

With this foundation laid, then, 
it’s no wonder that the country ac- 
cepts a Second Five Year Plan start- 
ing this spring which at best is a 
bumbling mess and at worst a Soviet 
plot. Its chief philosopher is a for- 
mer physicist, Professor P. C. 
Mahalanobis, a prominent member 
of several Indian-Soviet friendship 
organizations and Red China groups. 
Mahalanobis’s chief collaborator has 
been Oskar Lange, the former Uni- 
versity of Chicago professor who 
went over to the Polish Communist 
Government after World War II. 

Mahalanobis has sold the country 
—but especially Nehru—a 
“heavy industry” program. Percent- 


most 


agewise, the heavy-industry compo- 
nent doesn’t look ‘big in the Plan. 
But if you stop to consider that there 
is general agreement outside plan- 
ning circles that the Plan won’t be 
fulfilled as it stands and will have 
to be pared down, then the question 
of priorities becomes all-important. 
Mahalanobis is building up a psy- 
chological atmosphere which will dic- 
tate steel first, consumer goods sec- 
ond. Making a bow in the direction 
of the Gandhi-ites, he has asked for 
restrictions on machine production 
of consumer goods in favor of vil- 
lage production. These handicraft in- 
dustries cannot possibiy meet the 
increasing demand created by vast 


> (a misnomer in 


“deficit financing’ 
India’s primitive economy), which 
totals well over a third of the Plan. 

The combination of Nehru’s for- 
eign policy—which isn’t likely to un- 
dergo any fundamental 
when he reaches Washington this 


changes 


summer—and U.S. niggardliness in 
aiding Indian economic development 
could set the country in the familiar 
pattern of isolation from the world 
economy and the building up of an 
industrial machine on “the bones of 
the present generation.” 

Must all this come about? I don’t 
think so. There is no doubt that there 
is still a fundamental affinity for the 


West in India. Muddleheaded neu- 


tralists and Communists alike have 
been unable to wean India away 
from its heritage of individual lib- 
erty which is so linked with our own 
values in the West. But there is no 
doubt that those who think in Com- 
munist terms are gaining ground. 
The Krishna Menons and the Sardar 
Panikkars are increasingly powerful 
in the administrative machinery. 
There is a danger that this fall Indira 
Gandhi, Nehru’s daughter, may okay 
many well-known fellow-travelers for 
seats in Parliament by putting the 
Congress stamp on them. It is prob- 
able, for example, that the repudia- 
tion of Stalin by the present Soviet 
leaders will increase the wishful 
thinking among Indian neutralists 
that Moscow is changing, that noth- 
ing further is to be feared. 

U.S. policy in the face of this 
problem must be clear. We must sup- 
port Indian economic development 
on a large scale. I believe—and no 
one can call it more than a desperate 
gamble—that if America’s full power 
is thrown into the balance those 
Indians fighting for freedom can 
win, even in the heavily weighted 
economic planning espoused by 
Mahalanobis and his friends. Our 
policy toward Nehru must be firm: 
Offer him aid, but without appease- 
ment. If Pakistan and other Asian 
nations want to join the Western 
bloc, we should make it plain that 
we intend to welcome them—and to 
make it worth their while. Let’s talk 
bluntly to the Indians: Backing Ngo 
Dinh Diem’s South Vietnam gov- 
ernment with money and arms is no 
more reactionary than handing over 
new millions to Communist tyranny. 
Nor should we let the Indians forget 
that their courting of Nasser and the 
Saudi Arabians is no less oppor- 
tunistic than—as a high Indian offi- 
cial pointed out accusingly to me— 
our tacit support of Trujillo. 

In losing India, world democracy 
would face the grim prospect of see- 
ing the whole underdeveloped world 
follow in her footsteps. Red China 
represents a crucial lost opportunity. 
We have only one more chance. 
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On 


|e ey the trials of the Commu- 


nist leaders. which I attended 


BOHN 


through many a weary month, I 
noticed a curious lack of emotion in 
the comrades’ statements. They were 
charged with serious crimes. They 
knew that their defense would be 
widely reported. They kept repeat- 
ing that the welfare of the American 
working class depended on the ac- 
ceptance of their doctrines. Yet, 
their declarations in court sounded 
curiously formal and fabricated. 

This morning, I have been going 
through a stack of Daily Workers. | 
have read practically all that the 
Communist daily has printed about 
the great turn in the party line an- 
nounced at the 20th Communist Par- 
ty Congress in Moscow. I have a 
feeling like the one I experienced at 
the trials. Tremendous things have 
happened in Moscow. These writers 
were under compulsion to say some- 
thing. But you feel as you read that 
they never say what they really think. 

For a long time, our 13th Street 
leaders lay paralyzed and _ speech- 
less under the impact of the Moscow 
events. Comrade Khrushchev’s de- 
nunciation of Stalin and the cult of 
personal leadership was delivered on 
February 25. There was not a peep 
out of the American Communist out- 
fit until March 13. And then, instead 
of an outright statement of policy, 
what we got was a singularly tor- 
tured and ambiguous little essay 
from Alan Max, the Managing Edi- 
tor of the Daily Worker. 

Mr. Max acknowledged that he 
had been “jolted.” That, at least, was 
honest. Up to February 25, Stalin 
had stood up there with Marx and 


By William E. Bohn 


U.S. Communists 
the Spot 


Lenin as part of the Holy Trinity. 
Then, suddenly, he was nothing but 
a bum, a murderer, a betrayer of 
the Party. That was certainly enough 
to “jolt” a devoted comrade. He was 
even jolted into asking an embarras- 
sing question: “Where were the pres- 
ent leaders during the period when 
they say that collective leadership 
was lacking?” They were, of course 
—especially Khrushchev—right there 
by Stalin’s side taking whatever 
benefits came their way. And now 
it was all wrong. These boys, in 
America as well as in Russia, were 
on the spot. 

But then Mr. Max made a conven- 
ient discovery. Yes, they had gone 
overboard. They should have had 
more independence, more nerve. But 
wait. The evils of society are due to 
capitalism. The comrades had gone 
wrong during a period of rabid 
Soviet-baiting. In such a_ crucial 
time, it was necessary to stand by 
murderers and liars. When the cold 
war is over, it may be possible to be 
honest. For the present, any sort of 
crime is excusable. And then the 
writer ended on a modest note: 
These were only a few personal no- 
tions. What did the comrades think? 

From there on, letters were pub- 
lished in plenty. As to the nature of 
their source, I would not venture to 
offer a guarantee. Not one of them 
carried a genuine signature. They 
came from “Unionist,” from “Well- 
Wisher,” from “Packinghouse Work- 
er,” from “Regular Reader” and, of 
course, from “Workingman.” There 
was a strange uniformity of style. 
An old reader of letters to the editor 
would never be deceived by them. 


To make the show of free discus. 
sion sound natural, there would be 
an occasional plug for the con. 
demned leader. In the Worker of 
March 25, a letter signed A.F. as. 
serted: “The critics of Stalin are 
ungrateful sons of a great father. 
. .. Judging from what is happening 
today, Stalin was justified in mis. 
trusting his co-workers.” A number 
of the correspondents expressed an- 
ger at the obvious inadequacy of 
information furnished by the sec. 
tarian press. A letter signed Guido 
laced into Joseph Clark, who had 
served as the Daily Worker's Mos- 
cow correspondent from 1950 to 
1953: “Why is it that you were un- 
aware of these happenings . . . or, if 
aware of them, why did you not 
report them?” 

Finally, on March 26, Mr. Clark 
came out from behind his typewriter 
and pulled the regulation Communist 
trick of pretending to make a clean 
breast of his sins: “We have often 
painted the Soviet landscape in too 
rosy hues. . . . We were eager to 
refute the anti-Soviet slanders of the 
labor-baiting big-business newspa- 
pers. . 
overemphasis on security and _ the 
police. This much I did know and 
should have written about.” Two 
other Communist journalists gave 
their all to the cause and had just 
as hard a time making a case. George 
acknowledged that demo- 
cratic centralism “was honored more 
for the centralism than for the demo- 
cratic procedure.” And William Z. 
Foster perched hopefully on_ the 
fence: “Our task is neither to rush 
indignantly to the defense of Stalin 
nor to tear him to political shreds.” 

But never once did it occur to 
any of the Daily Worker scribes to 
put into print the questions which 
must be in their minds: “What sort 
of government do they have over 
there in Moscow? What sort of peo- 
ple are at the head of it? Why 
should a bunch of Americans follow 
them blindly and be left blinking in 
stupid surprise every time the Rus- 
sians change their line?” 


. . There was a tremendous 
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A British view of the turn against Stalin 


THE COURTIERS’ 


REVOLT 


HEN after the defeat of Nazi 

Germany and the suicide of 
Hitler the principal surviving leaders 
of the Third Reich were brought 
before the War Crimes Tribunal at 
Nuremberg, there was one common 
characteristic of the pleas which they 
made in their defense. They all 
claimed that, whatever might be the 
convictions of those who served the 
Fuehrer, only one man in Germany 
bore responsibility for what had been 
done under his authority; nobody 
ese could be held guilty, for Hitler 
had to be obeyed in whatever he 
might command, and opposition to 
him could only lead to execution or 
a concentration camp. 

The fact that they had_ blindly 
followed Hitler in trampling on the 
liberties of the German people and 
overrunning Europe, that they had 
publicly praised him as the greatest 
German of all time, and that he had 
rewarded them for their services with 
lucrative offices, honors and decora- 
tions, apparently did not count for 
anything in their view against their 
claim that under a dictatorship only 
the dictator can be responsible, even 
for the worst atrocities carried out 
by his subordinates. Nor did they 
try to justify Hitler against the ac- 
cusations of the Allied prosecutors; 
their only concern was to dissociate 
themselves from his actions. 

A strangely comparable, though in 
¢. F. Hupson, of All Souls’ College, 
Oxford, served in the British For- 
eign Office during the war and is 
the author of several books on Asia. 
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By G. F. Hudson 


many ways very different, repudia- 
tion of a dictator in retrospect by 
his former closest supporters has 
recently been taking’ place in Mos- 
cow. Here there have been no factors 
of disaster or external compulsion 
such as conditioned the defense pleas 
of leading Nazis in the war-crimes 
trials, Russia has not suffered any 
military, or even diplomatic, defeat, 
nor have Khrushchev and his col- 
leagues been arraigned before any 
tribunal. On the contrary, the de- 
nunciation of the dead dictator has 
come spontaneously from the present 
leaders of Stalin’s party at a con- 
gress notable for the arrogant self- 
confidence with which the speakers 
dealt with both domestic and foreign 
affairs. But what the “de-culting” of 
Stalin has had in common with the 
ex-Nazis’ repudiation of Hitler is the 
assumption that the ministers and 
courtiers of an autocrat can emerge 
unscathed from admissions that im- 
plicate an entire regime. 

Khrushchev, “the hangman of the 
Ukraine,” has taken the lead in the 
denunciation of his former master 
who promoted him to the office of 
the liquidated Kossior. His rhetoric 
contains no hint of any _ responsi- 
bility of himself and his colleagues 
to the Russian people or to the 
world for the monstrous tyranny 
which he has now exposed, nor any 
shadow of doubt about the title of 
this same bunch of blood-stained 
careerists, raised up to positions of 
power by Stalin, to go on govern- 
ing despotically, albeit “collectively,” 
the masses of the Soviet Empire. 


“Stalin ordered me to dance, so 
I danced”—this is Khrushchev’s 
apologia for his obedience to Stalin 
in everything from dancing the gopak 
at a public reception to carrying out 
measures involving the killing or en- 
of millions of human 
beings. And Western commentators 
are in many cases playing up the 
idea that the present rulers of 
Russia have become reformed char- 
acters by the mere act of unloading 
their collective crimes on the corpse 
of the deceased Stalin. 

It is clear that a large section 


slavement 


of Western opinion is being easily 
taken in by the school of interpre- 
tation which represents the turn 
against Stalin as evidence of a funda- 
mental change of heart in the Soviet 
Communist regime. In this way, ad- 
missions which should have a devas- 
tating effect on the moral reputation 
of this political order are actually 
being turned to its advantage. 

The situation is fantastic. For 
years, anti-Communist critics were 
making the gravest accusations, based 
on such evidence es was available, 
against Stalin and his policies, and 
for years Communists and _fellow- 
travelers furiously denied these ac- 
cusations as foul slanders, while the 
general public for the most part 
either disbelieved the charges or 
regarded them as exaggerated. Now 
Stalin’s own closest collaborators 
have admitted that some of the most 
serious of these charges were true. 
Yet, instead of showing any signs 
of shame at having to admit that 
much of their propaganda for two 
decades had consisted of enormous 
lies, the publicity agencies of inter- 
national Communism invite us to 
rejoice at the Party’s new glory in 
shedding the “cult of personality,” 
and wishful seers of a new era of 
international reconciliation are has 
tening to believe in radical self- 
reform of the Soviet system. 

Even if there were such a reform, 
it would be impossible to acquit 
Khrushchev and his colleagues of 
their shares of responsibility for the 
acts of a period during which they 





were among Stalin’s closest political 
associates, and it would be difficult 
to believe that leaders bred in such 
a school could be relied on in the 
future to govern in an entirely new 
spirit. An analysis of what has so 
far been said against Stalin shows, 
however, that there has been no 
general repudiation of the policies 
characteristic of Stalinism either in 
domestic or in foreign affairs. 
Since Stalin’s public 
within Russia are his heirs in con- 
trol of the Party and the state, they 
can frame the charges as they will, 


accusers 


and their indictment has in fact been 
highly selective. They 
condemned the ruthless sacrifice of 


have not 


the living standards of the Russian 
people to the hypertrophy of heavy 
industry, or the forced collectiviza- 
tion of the peasantry with all its 
attendant horrors. They could, in- 
deed, hardly done so, for 
Khrushchev himself is now the lead- 


have 


ing exponent of the priority of heavy 
industry over consumer goods, and 
of the absorption of the collective 
farms into a fully nationalized agri- 
culture. Nor has there been any ex- 
pression of regret for Stalin’s an- 
nexation of the Baltic States or his 
imposition of Communist govern- 
ments in every European country 
overrun by Soviet troops during the 
war. It would hardly have — been 
opportune to question these acts of 
the deceased dictator while Moscow 
was pressing its demand that the 
elected government of the German 
Federal Republic deal on equal 
terms with the puppets of Pankow. 
and just after the President and 
Premier of the USSR had carried 
the coffin at the funeral of the stooge 
whom Stalin made ruler of Soviet- 
occupied Poland, 

What, then, is the point of the 
turn against Stalin, if his major 
internal and external policies will 
be continued? The turn is not en- 
tirely phony; there is an element in 
it which is completely genuine be- 
cause it concerns the personal inter- 
ests of those people at the top of the 
Soviet hierarchy who had the most 


direct experience of Stalin’s behav- 
ior. These men, advanced to the 
highest offices by Stalin, were not 
permitted to enjoy the fruits of their 
success in dignity and security. 
Khrushchev’s speech has confirmed 
what had long been partially known 
from other sources—that the life of 
the men around Stalin was a night- 
mare of insecurity and anxiety. No- 
body knew from day to day whether 
he still enjoyed the favor of the 
tyrant or had lost it. Nobody had 
any protection or redress against the 
sudden arrest which meant ruin and 
death abrupt 
transition from the highest public 
honor to the infamy of an “enemy 
of the people.” Everyone had to 
conform to the 


without trial, and 


caprices of the 
dictator, even when these inyolved 
extreme personal humiliation. 

It is natural that these people, the 
Stalin’s 


should want to make sure that such 


courtiers of monarchy, 
conditions will not recur now that 
the old man is dead (if, indeed, they 
did not hasten his departure). They 
have revived the Communist principle 
of collective leadership to express 
their ideal of a state of affairs in 
which a _ small permanent 
will distribute 
wealth among themselves in regu- 


ruling 
group power and 
lated peaceful competition, without 
being subject to the arbitrary will 
of an uncontrollable despot. 
Whether they can carry out such 
a program over a long period is 
another matter. The tendency of 
every junta is to disintegrate through 
internal dissensions, so that in the 
end it must either yield to wider 
political representation or surrender 
its powers to a single individual as 
the arbiter of all conflicts. But 
whether or not the new system will 
work (there was, after all, collective 
leadership in the period before Stalin 
acquired supreme power), it is a 
natural reaction at the top level of 
the Soviet bureaucracy after two-and- 
a-half decades of Stalin’s rule. It is 
It is not, 
in essentials, a new deal for anybody 
else—neither for the Sovict people. 


a new deal for courtiers. 


nor for the satellite countries, nor 
for the non-Communist world. 
The statesmen and publicists of 
the West can, nevertheless, make 
good use of the opportunity which 
Khrushchev has put in their hands, 
With the party’s monopoly of news 
and comment inside Russia, he may 
believe that he can control the de. 
culting of Stalin so that it goes no 
further than he wants it to. But 
there is no reason why the West 
should accept these limitations. 
Khrushchev’ wishes to tell the 
truth about Stalin; let us then assist 
him by calling attention to aspects 
of Stalin’s activity which seem to 
have escaped his memory. He has 
now told us, for example, that 5,000 
Russian officers were “murdered” by 
Stalin in the purge of the Red Army 
following the arrest of Tukhachevsky, 
and that Stalin thereby weakened 
Russia’s fighting strength on the eve 
of the European war. This is a very 
large admission. but why ston there? 
Why should we not have the truth 
also about the 14.000 Polish prison- 
ers of war, mainly officers, who dis- 
appeared in the spring of 1940, and 
some 4,000 of whose corpscs were 
uncovered in mass graves in Katyn 
Forest in 1943? The total evidence 
available leaves no reasonabie doubt 
that these prisoners were massacred 
in April and May 1940 by what was 
then the NKVD, 
Stalin’s orders. 
Nor is the question of Katyn 


presumably on 


simply a matter of establishing re- 
sponsibility for the slaughter. The 
affair was used by Stalin to justify 
a rupture of diplomatic relations 
with the Polish 
London, which had been recognized 


Government in 


as the legal Government of Poland 
by Russia as well as the Western 
Allies; this in turn cleared the wa) 
for the imposition of a Communist 
dictatorship on Poland when the 
Soviet Army arrived there in 194. 
Subsequently, after Radio Moscow 
had exhorted the inhabitants of 
Warsaw to rise against the Germans 
on the approach of the Soviet Army. 


Marshal Rokossovsky, on Stalin’s 
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VICTOR ALTER & HENRYK ERLICH, POLISH SOCIALISTS MURDERED BY 
STALIN, DECEMBER 1941: WHEN WILL KHRUSHCHEV WEEP FOR THEM? 


orders, stood aside while the Ger- 
mans crushed the Warsaw insurgents. 
The historical truth about these 
events would be no less interesting, 
if related by Khrushchev, than the 
disclosures about the Moscow Trials 
or the Red Army purge of 1937 or 
Stalin’s faith in his pact with Hitler. 

It is to be however, 
that ‘we are unlikely to get any 
such supplementary statement from 
Khrushchev. For admission of the 
truth about Stalin in this field would 
have a most damaging effect on the 


feared, 


present position of the Communist 
party dictatorship in Poland. With- 
out the ruthless violence and treach- 
ery of Stalin’s policy toward Poland, 
the present regime in Warsaw could 
never have come into being. The 
same applies to Communist rule in 
Rumania. When Vishinsky came 
from Moscow to Bucharest with an 
ultimatum to King Michael to dis- 
miss the Radescu coalition govern- 
ment and transfer power to Com- 
munist nominees, he intervened as 
Stalin’s personal envoy; the Com- 
munist “revolution” in Rumania was 
thus directly the work of the Soviet 
dictator. 

In each country of Eastern Europe 
that is now in the Soviet orbit, it 
was the same story. In no case, 
With the dubious exception of Yugo- 
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slavia, could the Communists have 
taken and kept exclusive power with- 
out the political, diplomatic and mil- 
itary support of the Soviet Union. 
The planning snd direction of this 
vast revolutionary operation were 
throughout the early postwar period 
under the hand of Stalin himself. 
The Bieruts and the Rakosis, the 
Fierlingers and the Gottwalds, the 
Ulbrichts and the Grotewohls—all 
were Stalin’s creatures. and_ they. 
too, danced at his orders. 

But Khrushchev does not, of 
course, wish to undo Stalin’s work 
in imposing Communist rule on a 
hundred million Europeans outside 
the Soviet frontier—or to undo the 
effects of the faked plebiscites by 
which the Baltic States are alleged to 
have voted themselves into the Soviet 
Union. Khrushchev wants to have it 
both ways, to have his cake and 
eat it. When he thinks it suits him 
to demolish the “cult of personality” 
or dissociate his own leadership from 
the memory of Stalin’s, then he will 
represent Stalin as a tyrant and a 
But when he finds it to 
his interest to preserve Stalin’s work. 
then he will claim that Stalin acted 
from the highest motives and with 
the wisest of calculations. 

It will be the fault of the free 
nations, however, if he is allowed 


monster. 


to get away with such a game. Be- 
hind the Iron Curtain, the Com- 
munist management of all the means 
of publicity may still be sufficient 
for the Party leaders to keep their 
manipulation of recent history under 
control. But the task for the prop- 
aganda of the free democracies is 
to exploit to the utmost—for their 
own peoples, for the neutrals, and 
for the public behind the Iron Cur- 
tain insofar as it can be reached— 
the opportunity which has been given 
them by the Communists’ own de- 


bunking of the Stalin myth. 


Khrushchev has begun the process 
of demolition, but it is not for him 
to decide where it will end. In the 
long run, unless there is a conspiracy 
of forgetfulness in the free world, it 
will be impossible for Khrushchev 
to destroy Stalin’s reputation to the 
extent he desires without exposing 
it to attack where he would like to 
preserve it, and impossible to dis- 
credit his 25 years of autocratic 
leadership without fatally compro- 
mising the record of the internation- 
al movement which submitted with 
such blind devotion to his commands. 

The danger is, however, that 
Western statesmen and leaders of 
opinion will allow themselves to be 
persuaded by the voices which are 
now telling them that Khrushchev’s 
revelations are part of a _ great 
moral reformation in the Soviet 
Union, that the limited confessions 
at Stalin’s expense should be ac- 
cepted as a full settlement of ac- 
counts for the past, and that the new 
era of enlightenment should not be 
marred by further 
about what has been done in Europe 
over the last two decades. But this 


is no time to draw a veil of oblivion 


recriminations 


over the chart of recent history. 
Khrushchev has opened the inquest; 
let us all help him to throw light into 
dark places. Let us follow up his 
initiative and continue with the good 
work even when he wants us to stop. 
Let us join in the glad task of pulling 
down Stalin’s statues. And not only 
his statues, but a!so the house that 
he built. 





An Israeli View: 





By Uri Ra’anan 


CAN UN TEAMS PREVENT 
WAR IN THE MIDDLE EAST? 


JERUSALEM 

HE Israeli-Western debate now 

| progress, behind closed doors 
and in public, runs like this: 

The West: “Of course, this Middle 
Eastern situation is bad, but it is 
hardly as disastrous as you Israelis 
insist. We know you are tough fel- 
lows. You can’t convince us that you 
are really the underdogs militarily, 
even if the Egyptians have received 
Soviet jets, tanks and weapons. We 
do not believe, moreover, that they 
would dare start a war. All their bel- 
licose talk is purely for the con- 
sumption of their illiterate public. 
After all, Nasser is really quite a 
decent fellow and he has promised 
not to make war; he has also told 
us that he will not go Communist. 

“What worries us is that, despite 
his good intentions, border tension 
may somehow lead to spontaneous 
combustion. Now this can best be 
prevented by increasing the efficiency 
of United Nations machinery. If 
there were a lot of observers here 
who had quick access to all areas, 
they could prevent dangerous clashes. 
Even if you are right in your as- 
sumption that Nasser wants to attack 
Israel, he surely would be deterred 
by the knowledge that an efficient 
setup exists to determine the aggres- 
sor in any conflict. He cannot pos- 
sibly want to risk Western interven- 
tion, which would come in drastic 
fashion.” 

Israel: “This argument is an ex- 
ample of the pathetic fallacy respon- 
sible for the West’s unsuccessful 
Middle Eastern policy. It is the exact 


counterpart of Neville Chamber- 
lain’s assurance that ‘Herr Hitler 
has given me his personal promise 
that this is his last territorial de- 
mand.’ Does anyone seriously believe 
that Nasser pledged Egypt’s cotton 
crop (her only real means of pay- 
ment) for several years to secure as 
transient a commodity as arms sim- 
ply because he wants them to rust 
away? Today, nothing becomes out- 
dated and useless more quickly than 
planes and tanks. In 1947-48, the 
Arabs said day in and day out that 
they would invade Israel. Everyone, 
except us. dismissed this as ‘hollow 
talk’; then it turned out that they 
meant every word they uttered. With 
the Czech arms deal a fact, there is 
no sense to the speculation about 
‘bluffs’ now, either. 

“Nasser has shown conclusively, 
both by his actions in North Africa 
and other areas and by his repeated 
declarations. that he intends to build 
an empire from the Atlantic to the 
Persian Gulf. He does not seem con- 
cerned about endangering Western 
interests or even being reduced to a 
Soviet protectorate in the attempt. 
We are the last and most serious ob- 
stacle to this dream. He knows he 
will literally have to wipe us out to 
achieve it, and he certainly will try 
to do so. As for Egypt going Com- 
munist, it is sheer naiveté to think 
that this is dependent on Nasser’s 
good or bad intentions. He rules as 
the head of a military junta which 
includes several of his personal rivals 
who are already closely tied to the 
East. The arms deal, the Soviet-bloc 


technicians in Egypt, and the Egyp. 
tian troops now being trained in 
Poland may well create internal con- 
ditions that will easily override any 
personal wishes Nasser might have. 

“In view of the general situation, 
Western preoccupation with prevent- 
ing an ‘outbreak’ is pointless. The 
Middle East is being threatened by 
an expansionist regime determined 
to gain its ends at any price; fron- 
tier incidents are not the issue. Even 
if UN observers could single out the 
aggressor—which we seriously doubt 
—the Arabs would not alter their 
plans. They are convinced, and with 
good reason. that the West is not 
prepared to bomb Cairo or train its 
guns on Alexandria in answer to an 
air attack on Tel Aviv. 

“And let’s face it: The same ap- 
peasihg arguments which have pre- 
vented the West from supplying Is- 
rael with the defensive arms needed 
to insure against a war can be used 
with equal effectiveness to prevent 
action against an aggressor. This is 
particularly true if the aggressor 
happens to be Nasser. If weapons 
could not be given to us for fear that 
Egypt would throw herself into the 
wouldn't 
this reasoning be all the more valid 
to rule out Western bombardment of 
Cairo, or a landing in the Suez zone? 
No, only one thing can be done to 


Soviet camp completely. 


avert chaos here: We must be given 
arms. The establishment of a mili 
tary equilibrium between Israel and 
the Arab states will guarantee peace. 
The Arabs learned the hard way 
about the superior morale of Is 
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rael’s fighting men, and they have 
taken the lesson to heart. They know 
that we would rather be dead than 
without our country.” 

The West (somewhat desperately ) : 
“Well, we just cannot risk Nasser’s 
tuning to Moscow for another 
round of arms.” 

Israel: “Do you think Egypt’s ca- 
pacity for arms, or its means of 
payment, is unlimited?” 

The West (with a retort that ob- 
viously makes further 
pointless): “You just have to rely 
on UN machinery to protect you.” 

In recent weeks, I have listened to 
exchanges like this one ad nauseam, 
at formal and informal meetings and 
in various diplomatic circles. Per- 
haps what disturbs Israelis most is 
the West’s conviction that peace can 
be maintained only by increasing the 
UN’s observer corps. Since the West- 
ern view seems logical and sincere, 
this raises some serious questions: 
Can existing or future UN machin- 
ery really prevent an outbreak? Can 
it really be relied upon to determine 
the aggressor? A typical example of 
this machinery in operation, during 
the latest incidents in the Sea of 
Galilee area, may answer this. 

The entire Sea of Galilee, includ- 


discussion 


ing a thin strip of its eastern coast 





which adjoins Syria and is com- 
pletely dominated by Syrian heights, 
was included in Palestine under the 
1923 Anglo-French boundary agree- 
ment. It was specifically explained at 
the time that the territory, varying 
in depth from a few kilometers to a 
mere 10 meters, was designed to 
give Palestine control of the whole 
lake even if its level should be 
raised to provide a reservoir for 
large-scale irrigation. In 1947, the 
lake and the eastern shore strip were 
awarded to Israel under the UN par- 
tition plan. In 1949, the Israeli- 
Syrian armistice agreement also 
stipulated that the Syrians were to 
withdraw across the “international 
frontier,” which is the 1923 line. 
Despite this, Syria moved into the 
Israeli strip and established military 
fortifications which fired at Israeli 
fishing and police boats approaching 
the shore. The UN Truce Supervi- 
sory Organization was informed of 
the situation, but nothing was done. 
In view of this, and with the vital 
fishing season coming up, the Is- 
raeli Army was ordered to drive out 
the invader. A bloody clash ensued 
on December 12, 1955. Since Israel’s 
area is only a few meters deep, the 
Syrian positions could not be elimi- 
nated without actually crossing Syri- 


an territory. Immediately after ac- 
complishing their mission, however, 
Israel’s forces withdrew. 

In his report to the Security Coun- 
cil, General E. L. M. Burns, chief 
UN truce supervisor, explicitly re- 
affirmed Israel’s sovereignty over the 
eastern shore strip. He admitted, too, 
that Syrian forces had illegally en- 
tered the area, and he confirmed the 
quick withdrawal of Israeli troops 
from Syrian territory. Admittedly, 
the action led to considerable loss of 
life. But it did not constitute a “re- 
prisal”; it was clearly a_ military 
move against an invader. Whatever 
the doubts concerning the timing of 
this maneuver (Foreign Minister 
Moshe Sharett was in Washington 
seeking defensive arms), there can 
be no doubt that international law 
and the UN Charter permit a sov- 
erign state to clear its territory of 
invaders after international machin- 
ery has proved helpless. Neverthe- 
less, on January 19 the Security 
Council censured Israel for the raid 
in sharp and indignant terms. In- 
deed, throughout the free world Is- 
rael was condemned for its “reprisal 
action.” Syria did not receive the 
slightest reprimand. 

In the light of this development, 
Israel decided that in the future she 
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would have to rely on international 
machinery as long as was humanly 
possible, regardless of how justified 
strong action on her part might be. 
Thus, no steps were taken against 
renewed Syrian firing on Israeli ves- 
sels during the period of February 
19 to 24, Nor did the UN condemn 
the shooting; it merely reported Syr- 
jan assurances that “frightened civil- 
ians,” not Army units, had been 
responsible. 

In the early morning hours of 
March 4, an Israeli police boat pa- 
eastern shore was 
grounded. When an 


made to 


trolling the 
attempt was 
refloat it, the Syrians 
opened fire. The crew abandoned 
the boat and was picked up by an- 
other vessel. Several other attempts 
to free it were also hampered by 
Syrian fire. Eager to avoid an out- 
right clash, Israel’s Foreign Minis- 
try turned to the UN. It asked that 
a message be passed to the Syrians 
explaining that a partv was being 
sent to refloat the stricken craft and 
that shooting should be _ stopped. 
This willingness to ask permission 
to land on its own territory clearly 
indicated Israel’s sincere intentions. 

Approximately three-quarters of 
an hour after the message was sent 
(and, according to General Burns’s 
latest report, about a half hour after 
the UN contacted the Syrian delegate 
to the Mixed Armistice Commis- 
sion), another police party was sent 
out. When it had been at work for 
some time (no less than one-and-a- 
half hours after the message had 
been dispatched). the Syrians again 
opened fire. The four policemen in 
the boat were wounded. (It is fairly 
certain that all of them were not 
killed outright.) The Syrians then 
crossed into the Israeli strip and 
dragged the boat and the policemen 
ashore. Later they returned the boat 
and four bodies to the UN. 

Because of Israel’s appeal. a UN 
observer was actually watching these 
developments— although, for some 
unexplained reason, from the dis- 
tance—so that one might imagine 
this is an absolutely clear-cut case. 


12 


The boat and the policemen were 
clearly on Israeli territory. It could 
hardly be thought that the four men 
wanted to float their vessel across 
the mountains and the desert to take 
Damascus. Yet, the Syrians claimed 
that the four men wanted “to land in 
order to attack.” 

What did the UN do? After reiter- 
ating the Israeli and Syrian “ver- 
sions” of the incident in his report 
(the eye-witness UN observer must 
have known which “version” was 
correct, but this was somehow left 
undetermined), General Burns went 
on to offer some curious comments. 
In his concluding paragraphs, he did 
not in any way condemn the fact 
that four Israelis were murdered on 
their own territory and dragged 
away by the Syrians even though 
the Israeli Government took the 


greatest possible precautions. In- 


stead, he tried to explain the 
murderers’ motives. He recalled the 
attack of last December, suggesting 
that the Syrians might have believed 
the four men were about to attack 
them, and failing to mention that the 
low lake and shore strip are under 
the muzzles of Syrian guns in the 
hills. He then 
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dominating said: 
side, no landing in Syrian territory 
. the efforts to 
free the boat may well have alarmed 
the Syrians and started the shoot- 
ing.” 


This is a strange statement: Ap- 


was attempted .. . 


parently, it is right for a Syrian 
military contingent to fire across 
Israeli soil, because some Israelis 
might land on their own shore and 
proceed into Syria. General Burns 
also says that “both sides violated 
the General Armistice Agreement by 
firing across the demarcation line.” 
Thus, the four men who were trying 
to defend themselves are as guilty as 
their murderers. 

The report finally goes so far as 
to attack Israel for not “waiting for 
the UNTSO that the 
Syrians in the Moussadiye area had 
been contacted.” Yet, according to 
the report itself the Syrian delegate 


word from 


had been contacted at least an hour 
before the four men were killed, 
What is more, Israel should not have 
had to turn to the UN to enter its 
own domain. Certainly the fact that 
it did so should have made it clear 
to the Syrians that the policemen 
were on a peaceful mission. Under 
the circumstances, what Syrian an- 
swer was Israel to wait for? That 
Syria refused to be so gracious as to 
permit Israeli 
territory to refloat a stranded boat? 

It may well be argued that 


Israeli citizens on 


this was an isolated instance in 
which the UN acted hastily or even 
mistakenly. (Actually, the Burns re- 
port was issued 10 days after the 
event, an unusually long period.) 
But this is not true; there has been 
a long chain of similar situations 
which have given Israelis serious 
cause to doubt the equitable ap- 
proach of the UNTSO. Following the 
recent murder of an Israeli settler in 
his home by Jordanian marauders, 
for example, the chairman of the 
Mixed Armistice Commission re- 
fused to convene an emergency ses- 
sion (the normal and accepted pro- 
cedure in such cases). He is re 
liably reported to have told Israelis 
that it would be “politically incon- 
venient” to have to condemn Jordan 
at this particular moment. 

If the UN could not determine or 
condemn the aggressor in the Sea of 
Galilee incident, where an observer 
was present and Israel took every 
precaution to avoid bloodshed, Is- 
the mere 
observers 


rael argues, how can 
presence of more UN 
guarantee peace in the area? What 
would happen in the event of a 
well-planned, large-scale invasion. 
designed to achieve surprise and 
create doubt about the attacker? 

As far as most Israelis are con- 
cerned, the latest Burns report wipes 
out all grounds for relying on UN 
machinery to preserve peace in the 
Middle East. It would be sheer mad- 
ness, they feel, to place their hopes 
on strengthened UNTSO machinery 
at the very moment when an Arab 
attack appears imminent. 
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Introduction 


By Adolf A. Berle Jr. 





UROPE’S balance of power—and with it the basis of 
E world peace—depends on a tier of states between 
the Soviet Union and the Western world. This is “Mid- 
Europe,” extending from the Baltic Sea to the Black 
Sea and the Adriatic. Both 20th-century world wars 
started in this area. World War I exploded as Germany 
and Austria challenged Russian ambitions in what is 
now Yugoslavia. World War II broke out as Hitler’s 
Germany, having seized Czechoslovakia, thrust into 
Poland. In both cases, as indeed today, the ultimate im- 
perial prize sought was control of the Middle East. 

After World War I, the Wilsonian doctrine of “self- 
determination” brought into existence as independent 
states peoples whose countries had been submerged and 
divided by the rival empires of Russia, Germany and 
Austria. In World War II, these peoples, again sub- 
merged by either Hitler or Stalin, were promised gov- 
ernments of their own choosing. In that war, some of 
them, signing the United Nations Declaration on Janu- 
ary 1, 1942, declared themselves allies of the United 
States, and underground movements in all of them 
fought in the common cause. The promise that they 
would choose their own governments was renewed at the 
Yalta Conference. Yet, ten years later not one of these 
countries, with the exception of Yugoslavia, reflects or 
can reflect anything other than the will of a Stalin- 
created Soviet dictate, executed by puppets chosen in 
Moscow and enforced by Russian or Russian-dominated 
troops. 

As Stalin is dethroned, in realization of his amoral 
cruelty ending in madness, it may be that the Soviet 
Union will modify its present Mid-European policy. At 
present, the captive nations of Mid-Europe are part of 
the Stalin-created imperialism and nothing else. Even 
removal of the fantastic Stalin statue in Prague will 
not change this upsetting political fact. 

Conditions in the captive countries have been even 
more a mystery than those in the USSR. The curtain 
has recently lifted slightly in Russia. But, behind the 
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barbed-wire wall that literally crosses Europe, few trav- 
elers have seen enough to give an accurate account of 
life in these conquered countries. The first résumé (other 
than Communist propaganda) is given here. The pic- 
ture is as nearly accurate as possible, given the absence 
of direct contact. 

The Assembly of Captive European Nations (ACEN). 
composed of representatives in the free world of the 
Mid-European states, has endeavored to draw together 
the free voices of these peoples. They were—and are— 
in urgent need of such voices. Karl Marx (or Engels 
writing under his name) explained that these races must 
be swept into the “dust-bin of history,” 
in the way of a Marxian historical tide. Marxian doctrine 
has not yet heen dethroned like the Stalinist myth; pre- 
sumably, therefore, the intent is not merely to capture 
these countries but to destroy their component races. 
Much of this has already been done, indeed, in the 
Baltic republics, especially Latvia. It is time, then, that 
representatives of these peoples, forgetting past divisions. 
united in the massive task of a peoples’ defense. The 
ACEN has pleaded the cause of Estonians and Latvians, 
Lithuanians and Poles, Hungarians and Rumanians, and 
of their fellow peoples—before the Council of Europe. 
before world congresses, wherever men would listen. 

Mid-Europe has had a tragic history. People has been 
set against people, race against race, faction against 
faction. Great Power rivalry has exploited the bitterness 
of an age-old history for conquerors’ ends. As a result, 
Mid-Europe has too often been, as it is today, the spoils 
of naked imperialism. Yet, every conqueror in every 
century has ultimately learned a crucial, devastating 
fact. The territory of these peoples could be seized. Gov- 
ernments could be imposed. But the minds and hearts 
and cultural heritage could not be conquered. In cap- 
tivity or in freedom, these races and peoples have stead- 
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ily made their contribution—whether it be a Polish 
Chopin writing music or a Hungarian Teller unlocking 
the secret of the hydrogen bomb. Taken together, Mid- 
Europe is a mighty reserve of something the world 
needs most: unique, individual capacity. If unity can be 
brought about, a brilliant new page in the cultural his- 
tory of both Europe and the world will have been turned. 

I am convinced that we shall see this mighty group 
of peoples free once more. Probably their military his- 
tory will be less important; increasingly, the modern 
world is exacting the abandonment of force by any save 
Great Powers—perhaps even by them, But just as a 
demilitarized Finland in the past decade has proved an 
asset to the free world—and no threat to Russia—a free 
Mid-Europe, with an instinct for common action per- 
mitting its component peoples to complement one an- 
other, may also come into existence. At once, we would 
have a genuine reduction in European “tension,” a 
noble release of culture, and solid progress toward world 
peace. 

Mid-Europe requires freedom. Absent that, and 
Europe will not be at rest. Yet, “freedom” in 20th- 
century terms has a content and exacts conditions un- 
known to 19th-century statesmen. Small nations, lin- 
guistic and cultural groups occupying restricted terri- 
tory, no longer achieve freedom merely by Wilsonian 
self-determination. Of all illusions in international af- 
fairs, none is more pathetic than the illusion that by 
drawing a boundary and creating an independent gov- 
ernment a “free sovereign state” has been created. This, 
perhaps, was what Winston Churchill had in mind when 
he observed that World War I had given “self-determi- 
nation” but that the world was entitled to something 
more. For the fact is that a boundary and a government 
chosen by mandate of a people can determine language, 
education, social structure and cultural habits. But it 
cannot determine economic conditions or provide de- 
fense. A citizen of a “country” is, at the very least, a 
citizen of three communities: the sovereign state to 
which he owes allegiance; an economic complex, far out- 
running any national frontiers, which supports the cul- 
ture; and a defense complex whose borders may be 
flung to the ends of the earth. No small country—prob- 
ably no great country, either—can maintain itself eco- 
nomically except as part of a system involving many 
other countries. No small country can maintain itself 
for more than a few hours if attacked with modern 
weapons. 

So our idea of freedom and self-determination has to 
move now into the 20th century; and the Mid-European 
complex is, with the Middle East, the most powerful 
illustration of that fact. Hungarians and Rumanians, 
for example, have struggled for decades over the fate 
of Transylvania, which lies between them. But both 
Rumania and Hungary need each other, and Transyl- 
vania, and a great deal more besides, if either is to 
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maintain economically its broad and individual national 
culture. Poland and Czechoslovakia tangled over the coal 
and iron regions of Teschen. But the combination of 
Teschen raw material, Czechoslovak and Polish manu- 
facture, and the markets of both are part of a far larger 
picture. 

As a result, free Mid-European representatives are, 
more than any other group, forced to think in really 
modern terms. The great Polish contribution will be in 
terms of Polish culture, as Czechoslovakia’s will be in 
terms of the diverse Czech and Slovak elements within 
that country. But, should either Poland or Czechoslovakia 
attempt to circumscribe its economy or defense within 
its boundaries, she is lost, and every sane statesman 
knows this. There can be no solution merely in the 
dimensions of a flat map and 19th-century “sovereignty.” 
Even a relatively large country like Bulgaria, let alone 
smaller ones, is almost as much an anachronism, if it 
attempts isolated sovereignty, as are historic mementos 
like Monaco and Andorra. Few Mid-European represen- 
tatives, I imagine, intend that their reconstituted coun- 
tries shall be pieces in an historical museum. They intend 
a real and vital life. They intend the driving particular- 
ism, the passionate attachment to individuality, which 
has been the classic Mid-European quality. But they 
must also seek a national and international framework 
which liberates that individuality, racial and personal, 
while at the same time providing essential bases of eco- 
nomics and defense. As in other parts of the world, the 
solution lies in combining both elements: There must 
be freedom; there must also be union in essential mat- 
ters, both within each country and between countries 
in the framework of an emergent free world. 

These reports on exiled countries are anything but 
nostalgic wishes for the return of years gone by, for 
an historical period which cannot be restored. They are 
cold political studies of countries where people, in the 
face of savage suppression, have maintained their iden- 
tity, their culture, and their devotion to a way of life. 
They chronicle a disastrous and unsuccessful attempt 
to break this spirit. They are, therefore, an inventory 
of elements from which a modern solution must be con- 
structed. Behind the restrained though grim narrative 
here presented is a composite drama of endless personal 
heroism. Deeper even than that is the discovery by age- 
old enemies that survival lies rather in love than in 
hate. In that spirit, these old and famous peoples can 
proudly reject and overmaster all the vaunted Marxian 
inevitabilities. 


REPRINTS of this report may be obtained at 15 cents a 
copy, 25 copies for $3, and 100 copies for $9.50, by 
writing either to THe New LEApeER or to: 

Assembly of Captive European Nations 

29 West Fifty-seventh Street 

New York 19, New York 





ALBANIA 


ROM THE END of the war to 1948, the Soviet Union 

farmed Albania out as a sort of sub-colony to Yugo- 
slavia. After the break between Tito and the Cominform, 
however, it came under direct Russian control. 
Albania is the most isolated state in the Soviet bloc; the 
Western press is unrepresented there, and even the few 
non-Communist diplomatic missions live in a near state 
of siege. Trade between Albania and the free world is 
practically non-existent. 

A large part of Albania’s manpower is employed in 
constructing airfields and in fortifying the port of Valona 
as a Soviet naval base dominating the mouth of the 
Adriatic. In addition, Albania maintains an army of 
60,000 men—a tremendous drain on a country whose 
total population is 1,250,000. 

The Albanian economy is also geared to the needs of 
the Soviet Union. Great efforts are put into the develop- 
ment of oilfields and tin and chromium mines, the entire 
production of which goes to the Soviet Union. At the 
same time, agriculture is neglected and agricultural pro- 
duction disorganized by the regime’s efforts to impose 
collectivization. The result is that the population lives on 
the verge of starvation. Prices are high, and even basic 
foodstuffs like bread are rationed. Periodically, the situ- 
ation degenerates to the point of actual famine. At the 
official rate of exchange, a kilogram of wheat costs $3.20, 
a kilogram of potatoes $1.60, a kilogram of cheese $11, 
a kilogram of butter $20, a quart of milk $2, a suit $200, 
a shirt $12, and a needle 20 cents. The daily wage of a 
worker ranges from $2.60 to $4. 

Popular unrest is widespread, and resistance often 
takes the form of guerrilla war in the mountains. Despite 
the vigilance of the authorities, a trickle of refugees 
continues to escape over the borders. The regime holds 
power by continuous terror. In the first years of the dic- 
tatorship, every outstanding non-Communist was liqui- 
dated, but the terror continues. Executions are estimated 
to have totaled well over 10,000; about 30,000 persons 
are in forced-labor camps. The terror has also affected 
the Communists themselves. Over 20 members of the 
Communist Party Central Committee have been executed. 
These include Koci Xoxe, Minister of the Interior from 
1945 to 1948, who was charged with Titoism, and Nako 
Spiru, Minister of Economy and Director of the Five 
Year Plan, one of the few genuine idealists in the Com- 
munist leadership, who was killed or forced to commit 
suicide in 1947. 

There is no evidence of any Titoist movement in 
Albania. The Albanian people had no reason to love the 
Yugoslav regime during the period when the Cominform 
entrusted it with their supervision; they see no reason 
for distinguishing between their former masters and their 
present ones. 
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At the same time that it maintains itself by terror, the 
regime does not neglect propaganda. It has long made 
effective use of the claim that Albania’s neighbors 
threaten her independence and territorial integrity. And 
it now cites Albania’s admission to the United Nations as 
proof that the Communist regime is in power to stay. It 
has also commenced a campaign to lure exiles back from 
abroad. On January 5, 1956, it announced a decree 
granting amnesty to those who returned and promising 
that they would enjoy the same “freedom” as any other 
citizen. This appeal is not likely to meet with much 
response; even if any were inclined to trust the promises 
of the regime, the “freedom” enjoyed by Albanians today 
would scarcely be an attractive prospect. 


BALTIC STATES 


= THREE Baltic states, Lithuania, Latvia and Esto- 
nia, were the first nations subjugated by the Soviet 
Union after the Hitler-Stalin Pact. Unlike the other 
Soviet-bloc countries, they were incorporated directly 
into the Soviet Union. Occupied by the Nazis during 
World War II, they were returned to Soviet rule after 
Hitler’s defeat. Their Communist parties are branches 
of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, and their 
“governments” are subordinate local administrations. 
Hence, any Titoist development is completely impossible. 
To a large extent, both Government and Party officials 
are imported from other parts of the Soviet Union. The 
Baltic states’ economies are completely integrated with 
the Soviet economy; they live under Soviet law. Al- 
though there was little effort to collectivize their agricul- 
ture in the relatively brief period of the first Russian 
occupation, or in the first postwar years, collectivization 
was carried through in 1948 and 1949 with the aid of 
mass deportations. These and other deportations, which 
also served to break the back of open national resistance, 
affected about 10 per cent of the population. Collectiviza- 
tion is now almost complete in all three Baltic states. 

Until recently, the Baltic states were even more iso- 
lated from the rest of the world than other parts of the 
Soviet Union. Until 1955, no foreigners—even from 
states of the Soviet bloc—were permitted to visit them, 
and even trusted Communists in the three states were not 
permitted to go abroad. A slight relaxation has taken 
place in the past year, and a few selected foreign delega- 
tions have been allowed in, while an occasional indi- 
vidual from the Baltic states has been included on a 
Soviet delegation abroad. There has also been a relatively 
high amount of contact by mail between the people and 
their relatives in other countries. 

Living standards fell sharply from prewar levels as 
the economies of the three Baltic countries were inte- 
grated with that of the Soviet Union. Agricultural pro- 
duction was drastically reduced by collectivization and 
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peasant resistance to it, as well as by the deportation of 
many of the best farmers as “kulaks” and “bourgeois 
nationalists.” At the same time, efforts have been concen- 
trated on building up industry, particularly heavy indus- 
try. The Soviet system of payment by norms makes any 
intentional slowdown by workers almost impossible: 
unless a worker produces as much as he can, he starves. 
Large-scale absenteeism is also rare for the same reason, 
although it is reported that in Lithuania most workers 
stayed home for two days last Christmas, forcing some 
factories to shut down completely, and that this was so 
widespread that the regime was unable to take puni- 
tive action. 

Estonia: There have been few changes in Estonia 
since the death of Stalin. August Jakobson continues as 
chairman of the Presidium of the Estonian Supreme So- 
viet, a post which he has held since 1950. Ivan Kabin has 
been First Secretary of the Estonian Communist party 
since 1950. Alexei Miiiirisepp has been Prime Minister 
since 1951. After the fall of Beria, Mikhel Krassman was 
replaced as Minister of Interior by Major General Juhan 
Lombak, former Estonian Commissar of Defense, and 
Ivan Usenko, a Russian, was replaced as Minister of 
Justice by Valter Raudsalu, an Estonian. In general, 
there seems to have been a slight increase in the propor- 
tion of Estonians in the administration in the post-Stalin 
period. Of the 125 members of the Estonian Supreme 
Soviet elected in February 1955, only 56 were Estonians 
born and bred. Of the others, 22 were Russians and 47 
were of Estonian descent but had been Soviet citizens 
prior to 1939. 

Before the war, agriculture supplied 62 per cent of 
Estonia’s combined agricultural and industrial output. In 
1955, agricultural production had fallen to roughly 55 
per cent of its prewar level. At the same time, however. 
industry had expanded sharply. According to official 
estimates, industrial production in 1955 was 6.9 times 
the prewar level. This figure is probably exaggerated, but 
even if the increase is only half as large as claimed the 
total national output is now more than 1.6 times what it 
was before the war, and of this industry accounts for 79 
per cent, agriculture for only 21 per cent. Labor produc- 
tivity is also increasing as a result of new machinery and 
periodic increases in the required norms. Productivity is 
reported to have increased 45 per cent between 195] and 
1954, and by the latter year to have reached three times 
the 1945 level. Nevertheless, despite seven price reduc- 
tions between 1948 and 1954 (of which the 1949 and 
1951 reductions had a substantial effect on real income), 
the average worker without dependents can buy only 27.9 
per cent of what he could in 1939, The worker with chil- 
dren may be as much as 6 per cent better off; the peas- 
ants, on the other hand, have suffered an even greater 
cut in their purchasing power. 

During the first Soviet occupation of Estonia (1940), 
7,926 persons were arrested on political grounds. Of 
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these, some 1,950 were found in mass graves during the 
German occupation; no trace of the others has been dis- 
covered. In addition, 10,205 persons were deported to the 
Soviet Union in June 1941; families were split up, the 
men being sent to forced-labor camps and the women to 
collective farms or industries in remote parts of the 
Soviet Union. Another 33,304 men were ostensibly 
drafted into the Army, but were sent instead to forced- 
labor camps. A large but unknown number of executions 
took place when Soviet troops reoccupied the country in 
1944, The last large-scale deportations occurred in 1949, 
in connection with the drive to collectivize Estonian agri- 
culture. But arrests and terror have continued, as has 
forced labor, mostly in distant parts of the Soviet Union. 
Estonians who have completed their sentences in forced- 
labor camps have in numerous cases not been permitted 
to return to Estonia. A slight relaxation has taken place 
recently, and people speak a little more freely; this has 
resulted more from a change in the political climate than 
from any specific legal reforms. 

The churches in Estonia have been deprived of their 
former independence. Church property has been confis- 
cated, and the churches have been forced to lease their 
own buildings at high rents. Many clergymen were de- 
ported or imprisoned, and some executed, until the 
churches were completely subjugated. Now church off- 
cials are forced to publicly endorse Soviet policy; they 
have been rewarded by the halting of active persecution 
and by a slight increase of freedom in the strictly reli- 
gious field. Nevertheless, anti-religious propaganda has 
increased. 

Latvia: In the period immediately after Stalin’s 
death, there was some improvement in conditions in 
Latvia. Prices were reduced, and a slight increase in 
criticism was permitted. In particular, the complaint was 
heard that there were not enough “national cadres” in 
Party and Government posts. Nikolai Kovalchuk, prob- 
ably a Ukrainian, was replaced as Minister of the 
Interior by Janis Zujans, an MVD man of Latvian 
descent although from Russia. After the fall of Beria, 
however, talk about “national cadres” ceased and Russi- 
fication appears to have been resumed. Of the 107 
machine-tractor stations, which control the collective 
farms, 60 have Russian directors and 64 have non- 
Latvian Communist party secretaries. Three of the five 
Deputy Premiers are Russians, and, while only three of 
the 20 ministers are Russian, every Latvian minister has 
at least one Russian deputy. Of Latvia’s seven represen- 
tatives in the All-Union Supreme Soviet, three were non- 
Latvians who did not even have their homes in Latvian 
territory—Vishinsky, Bagramian and Ehrenburg. 

Communist party membership, according to the Soviet 
Encyclopedia, is 34,000, plus 7,000 candidate members. 
At the Twelfth Congress of the Latvian Communist party, 
only 50 per cent of the delegates were Latvians, while 44 
per cent were Russians. A large number of Russians have 





been settled in Latvian territory. This is shown by the 
fact that, despite the execution or deportation of some 
200,000 Latvians and the escape of another 110,000 to 
the West, the population remains approximately 2 mil- 
lion, about the same as before the war. 

Great emphasis has been placed on the development of 
heavy industry, whose products are exported to other 
parts of the Soviet Union. Consumer-goods production 
has also risen sharply, but very little of it is available to 
the Latvian people. Although 17,000 ‘workers produced 
adequate textiles for all of Latvia before the war, and 
there are now 50,000 workers in the same industry, short- 
ages of clothing and bedding are endemic. Prices are fan- 
tastic; a man’s suit costs 1,200 to 1,700 rubles, or the 
equivalent of about two months’ wages. Agricultural pro- 
duction has fallen as a result of the inefficiency caused by 
collectivization (directors of collectives and machine- 
tractor stations often have only political and no technical 
qualifications) and the increasing passive resistance of 
the peasants. 

Despite the use of police terror, which continues de- 
spite a slight decrease in the power of the secret police 
since Beria’s downfall, nationalist sentiment continues 
to be ubiquitous in Latvia and has even penetrated the 
ranks of the Communist party. The regime combats this 
by continuous propaganda in working places, all means of 
communication, the stage, literature, and special educa- 
tional institutions for adults. Even more attention is de- 
voted to Russification of the children. In Latvian schools, 
even on the elementary level, Russian has equal status 
with Latvian as a language of instruction. Since 1947, 
some 3,400 books have been translated into Latvian from 
Russian and other Soviet languages. 

Lithuania: After Stalin’s death, there was much talk 
of “strengthening national cadres.” This was greeted 
enthusiastically by Lithuanian Communists, who shared 
the resentment of their non-Communist fellow Lithuani- 
ans at the overrunning of the country by Russian Com- 
munist officials. And, in fact, a number of high officials 
were replaced by Lithuanians shortly after Stalin’s death. 
These included Deputy Premier Pisaryov, Second Secre- 
tary of the Communist party Aronov, and Minister of the 
Interior Kondakov. But after Beria’s fall the call for 
“strengthening national cadres” was replaced by one for 
“friendship between the Soviet nations,” and the process 
of Russification resumed. 

Until about 1949, active armed resistance continued in 
Lithuania. Since that time, however, resistance has been 
subterranean and passive. It takes many forms; one, 
which the Russians are unable to do anything about, con- 
sists of walking bareheaded in all weather—this being 
regarded as an American custom. 

The First Secretary of the Lithuanian Communist 
party, Antanas Snieckus, is of Lithuanian origin and has 
held his post since 1940. Of his four deputies, one is 
Lithuanian, one is a Russian brought up in Lithuania, 
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and two are “imported” Russians. Of the 140 members 
and alternates of the Party Central Committee, 92 are 
Lithuanians, 31 are Russians, 2 are Jews, 7 are Poles, 
and the origin of 8 is uncertain. 

Justas Paleckis, a former Lithuanian journalist and 
poet and a Communist party member since 1940, has 
been Chairman of the Presidium of the Lithuanian Su- 
preme Soviet since the beginning of the Russian occupa- 
tion. Mecys Gedvilas, also a Lithuanian, was Prime Min- 
ister from 1940 to January 16, 1956, when he was re- 
placed by a Khrushchev-type Communist. Of six Deputy 
Premiers, two are Russians, one is a Lithuanian educated 
in Russia, and the other three are Lithuanians. Of 26 
ministers, 9 are Russians; 3 of the 5 ministers appointed 
in 1955 were Russians. 

The Supreme Soviet elected in February 1955 con- 
tained 66 members of the previous Supreme Soviet and 
143 new members. Three-fourths of its 209 members are 
Lithuanians, one-sixth Russians. (Russians and Byelorus- 
sians comprised less than 5 per cent of the population of 
Lithuania before the war.) Of the 209 members, 77 are 
Party officials; 63 are Government officials, Army officers, 
writers, actors, etc.; 40 are in managerial posts in indus- 
try or agriculture; only 15 are industrial workers and 11 
are agricultural workers. 

There have been four changes in the Ministry of the 
Interior since Stalin’s death. At present, the former func- 
tions of the Ministry are divided—as they are nationally 
—between the Minister of the Interior (A. Gailevicius) 
and the Chairman of the Committee for State Security 
(K. Liaudis). Both are Lithuanians, but Liaudis was edu- 
cated in the Soviet Union. To some extent, the post-Stalin 
relaxation of the regime’s severity appears to have con- 
tinued. Forced labor continues; there are no major camps 
in Lithuania, but political prisoners are sent to Siberia 
and Central Asia. 

The development of industry, especially heavy indus- 
try, has been emphasized, and the regime claims that 
Lithuanian industry is now responsible for 65 per cent 
of its gross national product, as compared to 36 per cent 
before the war. Even if this is true, however, it may be 
due as much to a drop in agricultural production as to 
the growth of industry. No statistics on agricultural pro- 
duction are available, but the shortage of food is an indi- 
cation that it has fallen sharply. 

At the beginning of 1955, there was only one Catholic 
bishop in Lithuania, as compared to 13 before the war; 
less than 30 per cent of the former number of priests re- 
mained in the country. Only a small number of churches 
remain open, but they are crowded and religious wed- 
dings and christenings are the rule. On August 11, 1955, 
two new bishops were consecrated. The news was broad- 
cast in the foreign transmissions of Radio Moscow—but 
no word of it appeared in the local press or on the local 
radio. The Catholic Church has also been permitted to 
publish a religious calendar and a prayer book. 
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BULGARIA 


HE BuLGARIAN Communist regime, installed by the 

Soviet occupation authorities after the war, has 
maintained its position only by terror. The elections of 
October 1946, in which opposition parties took part at 
the insistence of the Western powers, demonstrated the 
unpopularity of the Communist regime; only by the as- 
sassination of oppositionists and falsification of election 
returns was it able to claim victory. More than 1.5 mil- 
lion votes—nearly half the total—were recognized as 
having been cast for democratic parties. 

The regime in Bulgaria has been one of the most 
slavish in its relation to the Soviet Union. The Bulgarian 
economy is completely subordinated to the goals set in 
Moscow; it sells the Soviet Union agricultural and other 
primary products at low prices, and imports manufac- 
tured goods at high ones, in the classic colonial pattern. 
Bulgarian trade with the West is also encouraged—but 
only for the purpose of exchanging “surplus” agricultural 
goods for strategic materials. To produce these surpluses. 
living standards of both peasants and city workers are 
driven down. Prices on the domestic market are set far 
above the export levels; thus, the lowered standards of 
the Bulgarian people directly subsidize a program of 
forced exports for the benefit of the Soviet Union. 

In the cultural field, too, Bulgaria is completely subject 
to the Soviet Union. Soviet movies flood the country, and 
many thousands of Soviet books are poured in annually. 
In addition, others are locally printed; thus, from 1944 
to 1950 a total of 117 books by Marx, Engels, Lenin and 
Stalin—especially Lenin and Stalin—were printed in 
Bulgaria, amounting to some 3,614,670 copies in all. 
Popular resentment of this cultural infiltration shows 
itself by the enthusiastic applause with which any chance 
performance of a Western film, for example, is greeted. 

The Bulgarian peasants continue firm in their opposi- 
tion to the regime. They have done their best to block 
collectivization, despite the terror with which it has been 
enforced, and they seek to sabotage it through passive 
resistance. In this they sometimes have the assistance 
even of disillusioned Communists. 

Nevertheless, Bulgaria has gone further on the road 
to collectivization than any other satellite. At the time of 
Stalin’s death, 51 per cent of the country’s land was al- 
ready collectivized. How voluntary the process of col- 
lectivization was can be seen from what happened in 
1951. The Communist dictator, Vulko Chervenkov, de- 
clared that peasants who wished to leave the collectives 
were free to do so. Within three days, 16 collectives in 
the Kula area of northern Bulgaria had dissolved com- 
pletely; police and troops were called in to drive the 
peasants back to their “voluntary” collectives and 
mass deportations followed. Similar peasant riots have 
taken place in Varna (Stalin) and Provadia Counties. 
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In the year following Stalin’s death, collectivization 
was at a standstill; the regime remained uncertain as to 
Moscow’s course. No other relaxation of Communist rule 
took place, however; the regime was too afraid of the 
opposition of the Bulgarian people to dare loosen its grip 
even for an instant. Then the pressure for collectivization 
was resumed, so that today Communist officials say that 
61 per cent of the arable land is in collectives. 

In the industrial sector, great efforts have been ex- 
pended on building uneconomic and parasitic industries. 
Nominally, two-thirds of the value of Bulgarian produc- 
tion today is industrial and only one-third agricultural; 
the exact reverse was true before the war. In fact, how- 
ever, the shift reflects to a large extent only the artificially 
and fantastically high values assigned to industrial prod- 
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ucts. Nevertheless, the sacrifices which have been de- 
manded of the people to achieve industrialization are 
real, even if the results are largely fictitious. Thus, an 
average worker’s daily wage declined in purchasing 
power, between 1939 and 1955, as follows: 


Commodity 1939 1955 
Meat 3.07 kg. 1.25 kg. 
Sugar 2.93 kg. 1.50 kg. 
Rice 4.33 kg. 1.50 kg. 
Cheese 2.53 kg. 1.25 kg. 
White bread 13.23 kg. 5.00 kg. 
Milk 12.29 liters 5.00 liters 


This drop in the standard of living has not been 
affected by four sets of “price reductions” announced by 
the regime in the last five years. Almost all these reduc- 
tions affected such luxury goods as radios (out of the 
reach of most Bulgarians) but not the necessities of life. 
And even where they represented a genuine reduction, 
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they were counterbalanced by forced loans and compul- 
sory savings, which reduced the people’s income more 
than enough to make up for the price cuts. 

The workers, like the peasants, have attempted to resist 
openly—as in a strike of workers in the tobacco industry 
in 1952—and been brutally repressed. But they also con- 
tinue to carry on passive resistance through all means at 
their command. Meanwhile, an underground movement 
is building up strength, especially among the peasants. 

There is no prospect of any Titoist movement in Bul- 
garia. Disillusioned Communists throw in their lot with 
the anti-Communist opposition, while the rulers of the 
country are completely dependent on Moscow and sub- 
servient to it. It is possible that the Bulgarian rulers, in 
agreement with Moscow, might try their own version of 
“independent” Communist rule, but such a transparent 
fraud would fool no one in Bulgaria. 

The Geneva Conference gave new hope to the Bul- 
garian peasants, not because they expected’ any immedi- 
ate result from it but because of the very fact that the 
President of the United States had raised the question of 
the captive states with the rulers of the Soviet Union. On 
the other hand, the admission of the satellites to the 
United Nations has been widely used by the regime for 
propaganda. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


INCE THE Communist seizure of power in 1948, 
Czechoslovakia has been a one-party state, despite 
the nominal existence of several parties in the “National 
Front of Czechs and Slovaks.” With the exception of the 
Communist party, no Czechoslovak party has any genu- 
ine existence. The Communist leadership, since the death 
of Klement Gottwald in March 1953, has been shared by 
President Antonin Zapotocky, Communist party First 
Secretary Antonin Novotny, and Premier Vilem Siroky. 
Gottwald’s death, following closely on that of Stalin, 
ended the period of major purge trials and large-scale 
executions. In the so-called Zapotocky period, there has 
been a noticeable lessening of tension; Beria’s fall does 
not appear to have had any important repercussions in 
Czechoslovakia. But a new internal struggle for power in 
the party is possible; collective leadership in Czechoslo- 
vakia is subject to the same strains as in Russia. 

The Communist party maintains its power only by 
force. While it once had wide support among the work- 
ers, this has disappeared. Indeed, almost the entire work- 
ing class in some areas took part in the strikes and riots 
which broke out in June 1953, following a currency 
reform which cut workers’ living standards. In some 
cases, the Communist-organized factory guards actually 
took a leading part in the anti-Government demonstra- 
tions. Today, the Communist party membership includes 
about a tenth of the population. It may be doubted 


whether even all Party members actually support the 
regime; certainly nobody outside the Party does. 

Like all the other “people’s democracies,” Czechoslo- 
vakia is a police state. One of its major weapons is 
forced labor. This not only serves as a punishment; it 
also has an economic function. The most notorious 
forced-labor camps are those connected with the Jachy- 
mov uranium mines. 

As the most highly industrialized of the Soviet satel- 
lites, Czechoslovakia has a special role in the Soviet 
scheme of things. She assists in the industrialization of 
other nations in the Soviet bloc and at the same time 
competes with the industrial nations of the West in world 
markets. To do this, she is forced to concentrate on the 
further development of her heavy industry at the expense 
of the workers’ standard of living. Special burdens are 
assigned to Czechoslovakia in the field of armament pro- 
duction. Not only does she serve as an armory for the 
Soviet bloc, but she supplies arms to countries like 
Egypt in the interests of Soviet foreign policy. And, 
when the Soviet rulers so desire, she sells arms and 
industrial products on credit, at the expense of further 
restriction of the consumer goods available to the Czecho- 
slovak people. For a short while, beginning in September 
1953, the regime slowed down the development of heavy 
industry in order to devote more attention to consumer 
goods, but this policy was soon reversed and heavy in- 
dustry regained priority. The Second Five Year Plan, 
beginning in 1956, shows that this is still the case. 

Collectivization is more advanced in Czechoslovakia 
than in most other satellites. Collectives include 25.4 per 
cent of the arable land; another 18.6 per cent is state- 


owned. The peasants are subjected to very great pressure 
to join, both by direct persecution and by such economic 
means as discriminatory delivery quotas and _ pricing 
systems. The so-called kulaks are singled out for special 
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attention in this respect; in order to drive them into the 
collectives, they are given delivery quotas beyond their 
capacity. The peasants nevertheless continue to resist by 
refusing to join the collectives and failing to meet deliv- 
ery quotas. 

In industry, the resistance of the workers to Commu- 
nist pressure frequently takes the form of absenteeism. 
This is especially true in the mines, once a Communist 
stronghold. Thus, it was recently reported that a mine 
oficial lamented that, whereas in the “bad old days” be- 
fore the Communist coup absenteeism was practically 
unknown, today it is widespread and increasing. 

The Communist Government seeks to bend all forces in 
the country to its service; this has been the key to its 
church policy. All churches in Czechoslovakia today 
have been brought under state control. Fellow-travelers 
have been made administrators of Catholic dioceses, in 
place of bishops who have been prevented from exercis- 
ing their functions. Others have been placed in key posi- 
tions in other churches and on theological faculties. The 
churches have been deprived of control over their own 
finances and made dependent on state subsidies. 

In the cultural field, there is an active program of 
Russification. Russian is required in the schools, and 
Government employes are forced to study it. Soviet 
newspapers and magazines are brought into-Czechoslo- 
vakia by the millions, and Soviet plays, Soviet movies. 
and translations of Soviet books flood the land. There 
are continual exchanges of cultural delegations between 
Czechoslovakia and the Soviet Union, and constant and 
intensive propaganda for Russification. 

Czechoslovak foreign policy is completely subject to 
the will of the Soviet rulers. The Czechoslovak regime 
went along tamely in the break with Tito, and again in 
the reconciliation. The Czechoslovak Communists hailed 
the Geneva Summit Conference as a victory for “Soviet 
peace policy” and blamed the failure of the Foreign Min- 
isters’ Conference on Western violation of the “Spirit 
of Geneva.” This emphasis on the Spirit of Geneva has 
not, however, caused the Communists to slow down 
Czechoslovak arms production or disband their armed 
forces. These come to at least 150,000 men, equipped 
with heavy armaments and jet planes, plus thousands 
of frontier guards, security troops and militia. 


HUNGARY 


— Communist regime was installed by the 
intervention of the Soviet Army, and Soviet repre- 
sentatives still exercise direct supervision over all 
branches of the Government. Many of the top leaders, 
such as Communist party Secretary-General Matyas 
Rakosi and economic dictator Erné Gerd, were trained 
in Russia and acquired Soviet citizenship. Hungary’s 
economy is integrated with that of the other captive 
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nations in accordance with the Molotov Plan; this means 
that large quantities of Hungarian goods are sold to the 
Soviet Union at far less than world prices. Moreover, al- 
though Hungary’s exports to Communist China are ex- 
ceeded only by her exports to the Soviet Union. she 
receives almost nothing in return. Not only did the Soviet 
military occupation continue after the signature of the 
Austrian Treaty, but the number of Russian troops sta- 
tioned in Hungary actually increased since most of the 
troops formerly in Austria were transferred to Hungary. 
The Soviet Union has relinquished its share of the joint 
Hungarian-Soviet companies which were established after 
the war in most branches of the Hungarian economy, but 
this has had little meaning; Soviet control continues to 
be exercised through special departments headed by Rus- 
sians in all the economic ministries and in the national 
bank. Soviet penetration of Hungarian intellectual life is 
carried on assiduously; Russian is compulsory in all 
schools above the fifth grade, and the primacy of the 
Soviet Union in science is continually emphasized. 

The regime holds power entirely by force. Popular 
resistance manifests itself constantly in absenteeism and 
spoiling of work on the part of the workers, peasant 
refusal to enter collectives, and increasing church attend- 
ance. The Communist press continually complains of the 
failure to win over the youth, and even Communist intel- 
lectuals resist the Government’s line wherever they can. 

In the period after Stalin’s death, when the so-called 
“New Course” was being instituted, labor discipline de- 
clined even further, as the workers saw greater opportu- 
nities for resistance. Even many supervisors winked at 
this relaxation. In the June 1955 issue of Tarsadalmi 
Szemle (Social Survey), Gyérgy Csatar described the 
situation thus: 

“Lax labor discipline in 1953-1954 was coupled with 
a definite slackening of wage and norm discipline. The 
norm and bonus requirements were relaxed in the plants, 
the various jobs were classed into higher wage cate- 
gories, wage raises exceeded the schedule. . . . In 1954, 
in addition to paid vacations and maternity leaves, whole- 
day absences amounted to a total of one year’s work- 
time of 40,000 workers.” 

Since the abandonment of the New Course, the Gov- 
ernment has attempted to increase labor productivity by 
imposing stiffer penalties on the workers, but resistance 
has been so widespread that the Government has made 
many concessions. Since reserves of farm workers who 
can be shifted to industry are no longer available, the only 
way to increase production is to raise workers’ produc- 
tivity. This requires concessions. 

But the Government’s scope for concessions in regard 
to working conditions and the standard of living is lim- 
ited by the demands of its economic plan. This is why, 
under the New Course. introduced on July 4, 1953, 
Prime Minister Imre Nagy announced a reduction in the 
targets for heavy industry and an increase in those for 
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consumer goods. At the same time, private artisans were 
again permitted to enter the market in order to relieve 
the shortage of consumer goods. But in the spring of 
1955 the New Course came to an end. Imre Nagy was 
shelved, and Rakosi returned to complete power. Proj- 
ects which had been dropped were resumed, and heavy 
industry again received an absolute priority. Industrial 
production increased 8 per cent in 1955 over 1954; an- 
other 6-per-cent rise is supposed to take place in 1956. 
At the same time, capital investment is to be increased by 
30 per cent, so that the increased production will not per- 
mit any improvement in the standard of living. 

Forced labor continues, particularly in the mines, but 
on a somewhat reduced scale. A decree of July 26, 1953 
dissolved the internment camps, from which large num- 
bers of forced workers had previously been drawn, and 
discontinued internal deportations. Since then, forced 
laborers have been drawn from persons convicted in 
court—often, of course, of political offenses or “economic 
crimes” like absenteeism— instead of from internees, who 
were held by a simple police order. 

On farms, pressure for collectivization was relaxed 
under the New Course; as a result, over half the peasants 
withdrew from the collectives. The total number of col- 
lectives fell from 4,600 to 4,000. But with the abandon- 
ment of the New Course, pressure for collectivization was 
resumed. A number of “kulaks” received long prison 
terms. As a result, some 86,000 peasants—about 40 per 
cent of those who had withdrawn—rejoined the collec- 
tives, and the total number of collectives increased to 
4.870. Even so, however, only about one-fifth of the 
peasants are in the collectives; despite all Government 
pressure, the great majority have successfully resisted. 
Moreover, the Government’s agricultural plans are ham- 
pered by an acute shortage of manpower for the state 
farms; it has been necessary to send Communist “shock 
brigades” from the cities to improve the work of the 
machine-tractor stations. 

Hungary in many ways went further than any of the 
other satellites—at least verbally—in modifying its poli- 
cies during the New Course. The powers of the secret 
police were somewhat diminished and to some extent 
transferred to the State Prosecutor in the name of “social- 
ist legality.” An attempt was made to place sole blame for 
previous excesses on the head of its former chief, General 
Gabor Peter, who had been arrested in January 1953. 
Peter remained as a convenient scapegoat when, at the 
end of the New Course, the Communist party leadership 
was resumed by Rakosi, and his protégé Andras Hegediis 
replaced Imre Nagy as Premier. In particular, Peter was 
—like Beria in the Soviet Union—loaded with the blame 
for the break with Tito when the USSR began to concili- 
ate the Yugoslavs. This, however, did not satisfy Tito, 
who had a lively memory of the insults that the Hun- 
garian Communist leaders had leveled against him and 
of the executions they had carried out on the charge of 
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“Titoism.” Consequently, he has made his terms for 
reconciliation with Hungary more onerous, in both a 
political and a financial sense, then in the case of the 
other satellites, and.as a result negotiations have not yet 
been successful. 

The effects of the New Course on Hungarian intellec- 
tual life were striking. There was an increase in contact 
with the West. Many Western books found their way 
into Hungary, and an increasing number appeared in 
Hungarian translations. Western plays and moving pic- 
tures began to be presented. At the same time, the num- 
ber of Russian plays performed and Russian books pub- 
lished in Hungarian translation dropped. While these 
changes have not been altogether wiped out, the trend 
has now been reversed. But it was more difficult to with- 
draw the increased freedom of expression extended to 
Hungarian writers under the New Course. Even Com- 
munist writers took advantage of it to write critically of 
conditions. While the Government has sought to discour- 
age this trend and critical writers have frequently been 
officially reprimanded, the flood of criticism has not 
yet subsided. 

In the religious field, the New Course brought a relaxa- 
tion in the persecution of the Catholic Church. Cardinal 
Mindszenty’s imprisonment was “interrupted” and a 
number of other priests were released from prison. Open 
attacks on the Church ceased, although anti-religious 
propaganda did not. At the same time, the Government 
continued to try to infiltrate the Church, stepping up the 
activity of the “peace priest movement,” whose organ is 
A Kereszt (The Cross). The Church itself is permitted 
to publish a weekly called Uj Ember (New Man); this 
periodical cannot criticize the regime but refrains from 
praising it. Churches are still crowded, but relatively few 
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of those attending are young; the Government continues 
to discourage religious education. 

Hungarian foreign policy, of course, follows in the 
wake of that of the Soviet Union. Since the Geneva Sum- 
mit Conference, violent abuse of the West has more or 
less disappeared from the Hungarian press—except when 
the United States is accused of interfering in internal 
Hungarian affairs or fostering German militarism. Offi- 
cial statements and the press emphasize that there are 
things to be learned from the West, and tourists from 
Western countries are being encouraged to visit Hun- 
gary. At the same time, Hungarian intellectuals are sent 
as delegates to congresses abroad, in the West as well as 
in countries of the Soviet bloc. The possibility of co- 
existence and the desirability of friendly relations with 
all countries are continually emphasized. Hungary is also 
attempting to expand its trade relations with the West, 
as well as with those uncommitted countries—particularly 
in Asia—which the Soviet rulers are wooing. Special 
attention is also given—though so far without too much 
success—to the improvement of relations with Austria 
and Yugoslavia. 

At the same time, however, Hungary continues to play 
her assigned role in the Soviet military scheme. Although 
under the Peace Treaty she is limited to armed forces 
totaling 70,000 men, she actually has three times that 
number. In November 1955, following the Soviet ex- 
ample, Hungary announced a cut of 20,000 in the num- 
ber of men under arms. Even if this actually took place, 
however, it leaves Hungary’s armed forces far above 
their legally permitted strength. 


POLAND 


| plea RELIGIOUS, with a long tradition of national 
aspiration toward freedom, the Polish people are 
today holding firm against Soviet Communism. Their 
resistance no longer takes the form of armed struggle, 
as was the case during the German occupation; rather, 
it is a built-in part of their daily lives. It shows itself in 
their steadfast adherence to the Catholic Church, in the 
refusal of the peasants to join collectives despite heavy 
pressures, in continued defections to the West of even 
Government officials, and in the rebellious criticism of 
the Communist regime which appears at the slightest 
opportunity. 

Yet, the Communist regime in Poland, if it lacks popu- 
lar support, nevertheless remains strong. There is no 
open, organized opposition. Alone among the satellites, 
Poland is surrounded by Communist-controlled neigh- 
bors. Soviet troops are stationed in Poland, the Soviet 
Air Force has bases; Polish ports, over which the Soviet 
Union exerts direct control, have units of the Soviet 
Navy in their harbors. Poland’s armed forces are headed 
by the Soviet Marshal Konstantin Rokossovsky; thou- 
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sands of Soviet officers are to be found in all branches. 
Similarly, the police are controlled by Soviet “advisers.” 

Poland’s colonial relationship to the Soviet Union is 
also shown in the economic field. Her economy is “inte- 
grated” with that of the other nations of the Soviet sphere 
through the Molotov Plan; that is, Poland’s economic 
plans and foreign trade must be fitted into the plans of 
the Soviet Union. Moreover, trade between Poland and 
the Soviet Union is conducted completely to the advan- 
tage of the latter. Thus, a 1945 agreement provided that, 
in return for Russia’s promise not to claim German assets 
in Poland, she was to receive Polish coal at artificially 
low prices for the duration of the occupation of Ger- 
many. The Soviet Union also purchases other Polish 
products at far less than world prices. 

Polish economic planning centers on the rapid in- 
crease of industrial production, and in particular on the 
forced development of heavy industry. The Six Year 
Plan, covering the period 1950-1955, provided for an 
increase of 154 per cent in the output of heavy industry 
and only 111 per cent in that of light industry. While the 
plan does not indicate the share of the armament indus- 
tries in this expansion, it is known to have been substan- 
tial and to have been revised upward after the beginning 
of the Korean War. 

While it is officially asserted that the industrial part of 
the Six Year Plan was overfulfilled by 9 per cent, such 
specific statistics as are available do not bear this out. 
Industrial investment fell short of the goal by about 15 
per cent; since the newspaper Trybuna Ludu lamented 
last December 29 that the cost of industrial construction 
was excessive, this probably represents an even greater 
deficiency in the actual expansion of industrial plant. 
Figures on specific industries, reported by Hilary Minc. 
Poland’s economic dictator, on December 23, show that 
the machine-tool industry, the key to industrial expan- 
sion, was producing at a rate of only 29,300 tons as 
against a planned 42,400. Production of automobiles 
reached only 20,900 tons compared to a scheduled 37.- 
000; that of tractors, 8,000 tons where the plan called 
for 11,000. In the basic coal and steel industries, produc- 
tion also lagged behind the plan. This called for the 
mining of 100 million tons of coal and 3 million tons of 
iron ore; the actual figures were 94.5 million and 1.7 
million tons respectively. Steel production attained 4.4 
million tons as against a scheduled 4.6 million. The 
electric-power industry, which was supposed to produce 
19.3 billion kilowatt hours, actually produced only 17.6. 

The shipbuilding industry, however, increased its pro- 
duction ninefold—almost twice the scheduled fivefold 
expansion. Yet, at the same time the increase in the 
merchant marine fell short of its goal by 50 per cent. 
This indicates that much of the production of Polish 
shipyards was diverted to the service of the Soviet Union. 

One reason for the failure to fulfil the goals of the 
plan is undoubtedly the diversion to armaments of re- 





sources which would otherwise have been available for 
industrial expansion. Trybuna Ludu of December 29 
admitted that Polish factories were producing artillery, 
modern tanks, jet planes and radar apparatus. The 
regime intends to continue its stress on the expansion of 
heavy industry. 

At the same time, the failure of compulsion—including 
the large-scale use and everpresent threat of forced labor 
—has forced the regime to make economic concessions to 
peasants and workers (especially the miners). It has 
increased the supply of consumer goods and permitted 
some rise in the standard of living since Stalin’s death. 
It is doubtful, however, that the Government can make 
many further concessions of this nature, in view of the 
continued emphasis on heavy industry and armaments. 
There is reason to believe that much of the recent im- 
provement has reflected not increased production of con- 
sumer goods, but a release of the Government’s reserve 
stocks; this process obviously has narrow limits. 

Collectivization has met with vigorous resistance. De- 
spite heavy pressure from the Government, only 200,000 
peasants had joined some 10,000 collectives by the end 
of 1955; these represented only 9 per cent of the total 
agricultural land of the country. State farms account for 
another 13 per cent. The efficiency of both state and col- 
lective farms is low; collective farmers tend to neglect the 
work of the collective to concentrate on their small pri- 
vate plots so that they may have more to sell at the better 
prices available on the free market. Moreover, the low 
proportion—only 11.9 per cent—of the investment 
budget allotted to agriculture was not enough to permit 
the planned expansion of production; even this amount 
does not appear to have been actually available, as indi- 
cated by the previously cited failure of tractor produc- 
tion to meet the requirements of the plan. In 1951-2, 
the Government introduced compulsory collections of 
grain, milk, potatoes and livestock, at fixed low prices. 
It was thereby able to meet the minimum needs of the 
urban population, but at the cost of further discouraging 
farm production. 

The March 1954 congress of the Polish Workers’ 
(Communist) party decided to give more help to agricul- 
ture. but the decision had little effect on actual Govern- 
ment policies. According to Hilary Minc, agricultural 
production increased only 19 per cent during the period 
of the Six Year Plan, as against a scheduled 50 per cent; 
this left it only 8 per cent above the prewar level. There 
is reason to believe that Minc’s report exaggerates. Nev- 
ertheless, he has announced that the tempo of collectiviza- 
tion is to be doubled in the next Five Year Plan, although 
he himself included too rapid collectivization and the 
disregard of “people’s legality” as reasons for the failure 
of agriculture. 

The relaxation in the rigidity of Communist control 
since Stalin’s death has not affected the Communist 
monopoly of power. Since 1948, when the United Work- 
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ers’ (Communist) party was established by the merger 
of the Polish Workers’ party with the left wing of the 
sham Socialist party, Poland has been in effect a one. 
party state. The other “parties,” with no independent 
policies of their own, maintain a nominal existence. These 
are the United Peasant party and the Democratic party, 
Their importance may be judged from the fact that, of 
the 36 ministers who compose the formal Government, 35 
are members of the United Workers’ party and one is a 
member of the United Peasant party. In theory, the 
Council of Ministers is responsible to a parliament, the 
Sejm; in fact, it takes its orders from the leadership of 
the United Workers’ party. This leadership has remained 
almost unchanged for the past eight years, since the fall 
of Wladyslaw Gomulka. It was dominated by the recently 
deceased Bierut, who had the title of First Secretary of 
the Central Committee. Most key posts in the Party are 
held by old Communists who went through years of train- 
ing in Moscow. There was formerly a certain rivalry be- 
tween these and the small group of Communists who 
were active in the wartime Communist underground; the 
latter, however, lost their influence when Gomulka fell. 
The bulk of the Party’s 1.3 million members have been 
recruited since the war. Young Communists, trained in 
Poland under the Communist regime, are gradually be- 
ginning to come to the fore, although few of them as yet 
hold major positions. Two men from this group, Matwin 
and Morawski, were appointed to the Party Secretariat 
in January 1954. Bierut, who formerly held the title of 
Premier, relinquished this to Jozef Cyrankiewicz, a rela- 
tively unimportant member of the Politburo, when he 
took the post of Party First Secretary in March 1954. 
This represented a formal concession to Moscow’s post- 
Stalin principle of “collective leadership”; it did not 
mean that Bierut’s power was actually reduced. The self- 
criticism which accompanied the adoption of the “New 
Course” was much milder in Poland than in the other 
satellites and was directed at subordinate state organs 
rather than at the Party leadership itself. 

After the fall of Beria, however, there was a complete 
shakeup in the security apparatus and a reduction in the 
power of the police. Party control over the police appara- 
tus was strengthened, and there was a new emphasis on 
“people’s legality.” On December 7, 1954, the formerly 
omnipotent Ministry of Public Security was dissolved 
and its powers were divided between a newly established 
Ministry of the Interior and a special Committee for 
Security Affairs attached to the Council of Ministers. 
(This, of course, paralleled what was taking place in 
Moscow.) The former Security Minister, Stanislaw Rad- 
kiewicz, was demoted to Minister of State Farms, two of 
his closest associates were expelled from the Party, and 
the chief of the investigation department of the Security 
Ministry was sentenced to five years in prison. In recent 
months, when the Warsaw press has mentioned Radkie- 
wicz, it has not described him as a member of the Polit- 
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puro; it therefore seems probable that he has been de- 
prived of that post. 

The purge and reorganization of the police apparatus 
have been followed by some relaxation of police pressure. 
Military courts have also been deprived of much of their 
former jurisdiction. The “Special Commission against 
Speculation and Economic Sabotage” has been dissolved. 
Political crimes are still prosecuted as “treason” and 
“espionage,” however, and there are numerous political 
prisoners. Forced labor continues and is held as a threat 
against absenteeism, inefficiency, or changing jobs 
without permission. Controls over the workers have, 
however, been somewhat relaxed in the past year. 

Persecution of the Catholic Church continued for some 
months after Stalin’s death, reaching a climax with the 
trial of Bishop Kaczmarek, who was sentenced to twelve 
years in prison, and the arrest of Cardinal Wyszynski on 
September 26, 1953. After that, however, direct attacks 
on the Church declined; the emphasis shifted to long- 
range anti-religious propaganda, and the regime made 
some concessions to the Church. Thus, Bishop Anton 
Pawlowski, whom the Holy See had appointed to the 
Wloclawek diocese in 1950, was permitted to assume his 
post on October 25, 1955. Shortly afterward, it was an- 
nounced that Cardinal Wyszynski’s release was imminent. 
(Despite this announcement, his imprisonment contin- 
ues.) Meanwhile, the state gave increased assistance in 
the reconstruction of churches, which are growing in 
number. The Communist press and radio publicized the 
consecration of a cathedral in Katowice (Stalinogrod) 
on October 30, 1955. At the same time, the regime has 
sought to infiltrate the Church and weaken its influence 
over education. Priests have been removed from teaching: 
posts, and a new Catholic theological academy was estab- 
lished near Warsaw under the direction of a pro-regime 
Catholic professor. The Government has sponsored a 
“progressive Catholic” movement, centering around the 
weekly Dzis i Jutro and the publishing house “Pax” and 
led by Boleslaw Piasecki. This movement was fostered by 
the present Soviet security chief, Ivan Serov, when he 
headed the MGB in Poland after the war. Closely associ- 
ated with it was the Independent Commission of Priests, 
which published the magazine Kuznica Kaplanska 
(Priests’ Forge). The regime began efforts to consolidate 
the two groups in October 1953, but the Commission of 
Priests delayed the merger until July 1955. 

Perhaps the most striking change of climate has been 
in the intellectual field. Here, tight Communist control 
had produced an atmosphere of complete stultification. 
But, encouraged by the “thaw” in Soviet Russia, a flood 
of criticism broke loose in the middle of 1954, introduc- 
ing what is called the period of “great chaos.” The new 
development was climaxed by the publication of “A Poem 
for Adults” by Adam Wazyk last August 21. Wazyk is a 
veteran Communist, and his poem appeared in Nowa 
Kultura, organ of the Association of Polish Writers. His 
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bitter indictment of present-day conditions caused a sen- 
sation, as did an attack on Marxist monopoly in science 
by the sociologist Professor J. Chalasinski. Despite sharp 
official criticisms of Wazyk and Chalasinski, the contro- 
versy continues. 

There has also been some increase in cultural contacts 
with the West. Since the Geneva Summit Conference, 
Western tourists have been able to visit Poland, and to- 
ward the end of 1955 Warsaw announced that Polish 
tourists would be permitted to visit the West. It remains 
to be seen, however, whether any except handpicked 
agents will be permitted to use this privilege. Western 








THE ‘THAW’ BROUGHT ‘GREAT CHAOS’ TO POLAND 


publications are available only to specialists who have 
obtained permission to read them in Government-con- 
trolled libraries. While the importation of Western films, 
especially from France and Italy (with one or two a year 
from the U.S.), has increased, these are confined to 
“progressive” films and those with no ideological content. 

Polish foreign policy is, of course, controlled by the 
Soviet Union. Soviet delegations participate on all impor- 
tant Polish occasions; thus, Khrushchev himself ad- 
dressed the Workers’ Party Congress in March 1954, and 
Chairman Volkov of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet 
headed the Soviet delegation to the sixth session of the 
Sejm in March 1955. To popularize the alliance, there is 
a Polish-Soviet Friendship Association, with 7.3 million 
members. A Polish-Soviet Friendship Month is celebrated 
annually. 

Poland’s relations with East Germany are a special 
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problem. Nominally, they are cordial and even warm; a 
delegation headed by Premier Cyrankiewicz participated 
in the celebration of the sixth anniversary of the “Ger- 
man Democratic Republic,” an agreement on cultural 
cooperation was concluded in November 1955, and a 
Polish-East German Friendship Week was celebrated in 
the same month. Actually, however, Polish fear of Ger- 
many—East as well as West—serves the regime; it is 
felt that only Russia is willing to guarantee Poland’s 
western borders against German revisionism. 

Relations between the Polish and Yugoslav Commu- 
nist parties were always good, and it was only with 
reluctance that the Polish regime followed the Russian 
example in breaking off relations with Tito. The Khrush- 
chev-Bulganin visit to Yugoslavia and the events which 
followed were well received in Warsaw. 

The large number of Polish refugees abroad has been 
a constant source of embarrassment to the regime, which 
has also been anxious to obtain the refugees’ skills and 
labor for its own purposes. It has therefore conducted an 
intensive campaign to induce Poles to return from 
ubroad, setting up a special radio station Kraj (Home- 
land) and forming an organization called Polonia for 
this purpose. So far, the results of this have been slight; 
only about a thousand Poles have returned from the 
West, while about 4,000 have been permitted to return 
from the Soviet Union. 


RUMANIA 


EFORE it came to power, the Rumanian Communist 
B party was a tiny group without any significant sup- 
port. Thus, it lacked the competent personnel to admin- 
ister a government. It has been forced to rely almost en- 
tirely on Soviet support to stay in power and has hence 
been even less capable than other satellite regimes of 
developing an independent policy. The degree of its 
dependence was well illustrated on August 11, 1955, when 
Premier and Party Secretary Gheorghe Gheorghiu-Dej “re- 
quested” that Soviet troops remain in Rumania even after 
the Austrian State Treaty made their withdrawal obliga- 
tory. His “request” was doubtless heart-felt enough; he 
has said that without the Soviet occupation authorities 
“the class enemy would have overthrown and would still 
overthrow the people’s government.” 

Rumania’s economy is “integrated” with that of the 
other nations in the Soviet bloc; her natural resources are 
exploited for the benefit of the Soviet economy and the 
advancement of Soviet political aims. While 70 per cent 
of Rumanian trade is with other members of the Soviet 
bloc, even much of her trade with the West (which is 
now 2.5 times its 1950 level) is directed to the fulfilment 
of Soviet goals at the expense of the Rumanian economy. 
Thus, in the Soviet campaign to win Egypt’s favor one of 
the instruments is the export of Rumanian oil and lum- 
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ber. In return for 75,000 tons of petroleum products and 
50,000 cubic meters of lumber sent to Egypt in the first 
ten months of 1954, Rumania received only 1,800 tons 
of raw cotton and 1,800 tons of cotton yarn, fruits and 
spices. The difference was supposed to be made up by 
Soviet exports to Rumania—at prices fixed by “mutual 
agreement” between the Soviet Union and its Rumanian 
puppets. After the war, joint Soviet-Rumanian companies 
were established to control and exploit most branches of 
the Rumanian economy. Now, with the exception of 
Sovromquartz (which controls the recently discovered 
Rumanian uranium deposits), all of them have been sold 
back to Rumania at exorbitant prices, to be paid out of 
Rumanian production for years to come. 

Popular resistance to the regime has shown itself in 
such forms as absenteeism and slackness on the part of 
workers, and low production and almost complete re- 
fusal to join collectives on the part of peasants. It is also 
demonstrated by the continued repression and by the 
almost complete embargo on cultural contacts between 
Rumania and the West. 

In the first years after it came to power, the Commu- 
nist party sought to expand by recruiting all (no matter 
what their background of Iron Guard or criminal activ- 
ity) who could be persuaded to join and by compelling 
the affiliation of others whom it considered potentially 
useful. The Socialists were forced into a shotgun merger; 
Government employes were often compelled to join in 
order to hold their jobs. In 1948, the Rumanian Workers’ 
party (the name the Communists assumed after their 
absorption of the Socialists) had a membership of 912,- 
000. It then began to purge its ranks of persons consid- 
ered unreliable or associated with factions which had 
fallen by the wayside in internal Party squabbles, and by 
May 1950 it was down to 720,000 members. In the next 
five years, the Party announced no general purge, al- 
though Ana Pauker and her associates were purged from 
the leadership in the summer of 1952. It continued to 
accept new members. Yet, in 1955 its membership was 
down to 538,815, plus 56,583 candidate members. 

The Party has failed particularly in its efforts to re- 
cruit workers. In 1948, only 38 per cent of its members 
were of proletarian origin—approximately 345,000. After 
the 1950 purge, the percentage rose to 42 per cent—but 
the number of workers this represented was only about 
300,000. In 1955, Party Secretary Gheorghiu-Dej re- 
ported that only 42.61 per cent (i.e., about 240,000) of 
the Party’s members were workers. Since he also re- 
ported that 47.93 per cent of those newly admitted (as 
against a planned 80 per cent) were workers, it appears 
that not only did the effort to recruit workers fall far 
short of its goal but workers were dropping out of the 
Party at an even faster rate than its other members. 

The Rumanian Communist party has had a series of 
purges since 1945; its wartime and first postwar leader. 
Lucretiu Patrascanu, was eventually charged with being 
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a police spy and executed. Ana Pauker was purged; 
though she was not executed, some of her closest asso- 
ciates were. But there have been no significant changes 
in the Party leadership since the death of Stalin. 
Gheorghiu-Dej has continued in control, and his associ- 
ates throughout the period have included Gheorghe 
Apostol, Constantin Parvulescu and Emil Bodnaras (First 
Vice Premier, formerly Minister of the Armed Forces 
and head of the police). From April 1954 to October 
1955, Gheorghiu-Dej relinquished the Party Secretary- 
ship to Apostol but remained Premier. Then he resumed 
the post of Party Secretary and gave the Premiership to 
Chiva Stoica. These nominal changes did not affect his 
actual leadership throughout. 

The Danube-Black Sea Canal, which employed great 
numbers of forced laborers, was abandoned at least tem- 
porarily in 1953, either as a result of the new situation 
after Stalin’s death or simply because of Soviet failure 
to deliver the necessary heavy machinery. Some of the 
prisoners who had been working on the canal were freed, 
while others were transferred to other camps. 

Meanwhile, the “free” workers are being subjected to 
intensified pressures in order to realize the regime’s in- 
dustrial goals. Meager deliveries of machinery from 
other members of the Soviet bloc place the major burden 
of industrialization on the workers, who are faced with 
constantly increasing demands for “productivity,” en- 
forced by the frequent revision of the work norms on 
which payment is based. In the new Five Year Plan, 
investments allotted to capital-goods industries are eight 
times as large as those for consumer-goods industries. 
The greatest expansion is planned for the chemical in- 
dustry, whose production is supposed to increase almost 
three times. It is probable that much of the production 
af oil and coal will be channeled to chemical production. 
On the other hand, it appears that development of the 
steel industry has been hindered by the failure of the 
Soviet Union to supply enough iron ore to permit the 
use of existing facilities to capacity. There is an acute 
shortage of investment capital, which the Government 
seeks to make good by reducing living standards. 

The abolition of rationing in December 1954 was 
actually a measure to put further pressure on the work- 
ers’ standard of living by forcing them to buy needed 
items at the higher free-market prices. Before the war, a 
food basket consisting of 4 kilograms of bread, 1 kilo- 
gram of flour, 1 kilogram of potatoes, 100 grams of 
sugar. 400 grams of beef, 2 liters of milk, 2 eggs, 50 
grams of butter, and 100 grams of other fats represented 
7.7 hours’ pay for the average worker. In 1950, it took 
him 10.05 hours to earn enough to pay for it; in 1955, it 
required 11.42 hours. 

Agriculture continues to be a source of trouble and 
frustration for the regime. The “socialist sector” repre- 
sents only 26.5 per cent of the total agricultural land; of 
this, state farms account for 13.7 per cent, collectives 
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8.3 per cent, those cooperatives in which the peasants 
work the land in common but derive a share based on 
their land ownership make up 4.1 per cent, and ordinary 
cooperatives 0.4 per cent. While collectivization continues 
to be the ultimate aim, the latest report of the Central 
Committee of the Workers’ party admits that the impor- 
tance of the middle peasant as the chief producer of 
agricultural commodities necessitates a shift in the orien- 
tation of agricultural policy. According to official statis- 
tics, 5.5 per cent of the agricultural population now be- 
longs to collectives, 5.8 per cent to cooperatives, less than 
1 per cent are landless laborers, 45.2 per cent are work- 
ing peasants with small holdings, 40.5 per cent are work- 
ing peasants with middle-sized holdings, and 2 per cent 
are kulaks. The Central Committee report declares: “We 
must strengthen our alliance with the middle peasant in 
order to help him overcome his hesitations and to attract 
him into cooperatives.” It therefore seems likely that in 
the next few years the regime will seek to induce the 
peasants to increase their production through coopera- 
tives on any basis that they will accept, rather than re- 
sume forced collectivization at the cost of endangering 
agricultural production. 

The excessive armed forces which Rumania maintains 
in violation of the Peace Treaty provisions limiting her 
to a total of 138,000 men in all branches are a heavy 
burden on the economy. At the beginning of 1955, there 
were 240,000 men in the Army, Navy and Air Force. 
55,000 in the frontier guard, and 60,000 security troops. 
in addition to over a million others in para-military for- 
mations. It was announced on August 30, 1955 that the 
armed forces would be reduced by 40,000 men by Decem- 
ber 1. Even if this reduction has actually taken place, it 
leaves the Rumanian armed forces far in excess of the 
level permitted by the Peace Treaty. 

Despite the fact that many of the lower ranks of the 
Communist party and the Government unquestionably 
share the resentment of other Rumanians against Soviet 
oppression and exploitation, there is no chance of a Tito- 
ist movement in Rumania. This is true because of the 
hatred with which the population regards its Communist 
rulers and the recognition by the latter that only Soviet 
support makes their regime possible. Any defection of 
the top Communist leadership from the Soviet line is 
therefore impossible; if their followers should revolt 
against Russian domination, they could do so only by 
breaking away from the Communist party altogether and 
joining with Rumania’s anti-Communist masses. 

There has been no significant relaxation in the cul- 
tural sphere since Stalin’s death. Rumania remains almost 
completely isolated from the Western world. Thus, al- 
though Jack Raymond of the New York Times was per- 
mitted to visit the country in September and October 
1955, he was refused a visa to return for the Communist 
Party Congress in December. Internally, cultural life 
remains monolithically controlled. 
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Joining Civil Rights and Civil Liberties 


By David C. Williams 


HAT Is the present state of 

America’s civil rights and 
civil liberties? Lawyers, academi- 
cians and intellectuals find this ques- 
tion a constant cause for debate, but 
the annual conference of the Na- 
tional Civil Liberties Clearing House 
provides as sweeping and down-to- 
earth a review of the subject as one 
can find. 

The National Civil Liberties Clear- 
ing House is one of a number of 
Washington offices which exist be- 
cause many organizations interested 
in a given field have found it useful 
and even necessary to exchange ideas 
and information. It is not an “ac- 
tion” organization, because a num- 
ber of the organizations involved are 
educational in character and by their 
constitutions or fixed policies abstain 
from lobbying as such. But it does 
promote the free flow of information 
on the problems of civil rights and 
civil liberties—information on which 
some organizations can base their 
educational programs, while others 
go beyond education to action in the 
halls of Congress. 

It is fitting that the Clearing House 
deals both with civil rights and with 
civil liberties, as both derive from 
the Constitution and its amendments. 
Organizations whose primary inter- 
est is in “civil rights’—that is, equal- 
ity of status for Negroes and other 
racial, religious and national minori- 
ties—thus exchange ideas with or- 
ganizations primarily interested in 
“civil liberties” —that is, freedom of 
speech, freedom of the press, free- 
dom of assembly, and other liberties 
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guaranteed by the Bill of Rights. 

How closely related are “rights” 
and “liberties” is shown clearly by 
a current instance. In many parts of 
the South, Negro citizens are peti- 
tioning their school boards to begin 
discussions as to how the Supreme 
Court’s decision against segregated 
schools may best be implemented. In 
some places. the people who signed 
such petitions have suffered eco- 
nomic sanctions—the withdrawal of 
patronage, credit and supplies—or 
even violence or the threat of it. This 
is a clear interference with “the right 
of the people . . . to petition the Gov- 
ernment for a redress of grievances.” 
to quote the First Amendment. 

Over 100 organizations were rep- 
resented at the eighth annual confer- 
ence of the Clearing House, held 
March 22 and 23 in Washington. Al- 
phabetically, they ranged from the 
American Association of Social 
Workers to the Women’s Interna- 
tional League for Peace and Free- 
dom. They included organizations 
representing all major American re- 
ligions, professional groups like the 
National Education Association, 
trade unions, and civic groups like 
the League of Women Voters. Thus, 
organizations like the NAACP, 
whose major interest is in civil 
rights, and organizations like the 
American Civil Liberties Union, 
which has an equal preoccupation 
with civil liberties, joined and con- 
ferred with groups having a keen 
interest in both topics but having 
wider contacts and interests. 

In the field of civil liberties, rea- 


soned optimism prevailed. The pe- 
riod of stress and strain generally 
identified as McCarthyism has defi- 
nitely passed. Here and there, out- 
breaks of super-patriotic zeal were 
reported, but they were isolated, lo- 
cal in character, and more effective- 
ly resisted by the sensible majority 
of the community than in recent 
years. The chief preoccupation of the 
conference was that institutions and 
practices which had their origiy ‘in 
past periods of stress not be contin- 
ued into the future without careful 
review as to how far they were essen- 
tial to—or even compatible with— 
national security. 
Everyone present 
need —lately underlined by the action 
of the British Government after the 
Burgess-MacLean case—for demo- 
cratic governments to take precau- 
tions against totalitarian infiltration. 
But there were many who felt that 
such precautions had been carried to 
self-defeating extremes. The employ- 
ment of the 2.4 million Americans 
who work for the Federal Govern- 
ment is now subject to “security 


accepted the 


clearance,” and the system is spread- 
ing into the sections of private in- 
which are related to the 
Obviously, 


dustry 
defense establishment. 
only a minority of the millions of 
people. both in Government and in 
private industry, who are currently 
subject to “security” checks have in- 
formation of even the remotest value 
to a potential enemy. Until a full 
investigation of the subject has been 
made, no one actually knows how 
many genuinely “security-sensitive” 





posts there are in Government and 
industry, but most observers would 
be surprised if the number exceeded 
100,000. 

If the “security” problem could 
be reduced to such reasonable pro- 
portions, it would be possible for 
the Government to do a more thor- 
ough and more skilful job—and with 
more regard for the rights of the 
individual. There would in all proba- 
bility be less danger of unsuitable 
people getting into “sensitive” posts, 
and less infringement of the liberties 
of the vast majority of people who 
are never within a country mile of a 
“secret” during a lifetime of employ- 
ment. 

In this connection, it is worth not- 
ing that one of the most valuable 
jobs in the field of “security screen- 
ing” in private employment is being 
done under the auspices of that 
much-criticized institution, the Fund 
for the Republic. And, whatever may 
be said about its other ventures. this 
one is in the thoroughly sophisticated 
hands of Ben Segal, a trade-unionist 
and anti-Communist of long experi- 
ence. 

Inevitably. civil rights rather than 
civil liberties dominated the ses- 
sions of the conference. After a dec- 
ade of remarkable progress. exceed- 
ing anything since the Civil War. the 
Supreme Court decision against seg- 
regated schools has aroused the vio- 
lent and last-ditch opposition of the 
diehards. The problems thus created 
were the subject of careful and dis- 
passionate analysis. in which a num- 
ber of delegates from the South took 
part. 

It was said over and over again 
that it is wrong to fear. or even 
speak of, united Southern opposition 
to desegregation of the schools. In- 
deed, it was noted that such border 
states as Missouri. Kentucky and 
Maryland—and such a thoroughly 
Southern city as Washington—had 
already complied with the Court’s de- 
cision or made substantial progress 
toward compliance. The middle 
South is moving more slowly—in 
some cases, not at all—but resist- 


ance has remained within the limits 
of law and order. It is only the deep 
South—Georgia, the Carolinas, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Louisiana—which 
remains defiant. 

Even here, distinctions must be 
made. While Negroes have yet to 
vote in substantial numbers in Mis- 
sissippi, the number of Negro voters 
in neighboring Louisiana has _in- 
creased from 5,000 in 1948 to a 
probable 150,000 this year—and 
when any group votes in such sub- 
stantial numbers, politicians are 
bound to pay increasing heed to it. 
The degrees of economic progress 
which Southern Negroes have made 
is also relevant. When Negro leaders 
in South Carolina were subjected to 
an economic boycott by the White 
Citizens’ Councils, the Negro com- 
munity staged an effective counter- 
boycott and compelled many white 
shopkeepers to remove the Council 
emblem from their shops. In fact. it 
where Negroes have 
made least economic progress—in 


is precisely 


such backward areas as the delta re- 
gion of Mississippi—that the situa- 
tion is worst. 

Hardly anywhere is the white com- 
munity really united in opposition to 
the Supreme Court. 
there are people—liberals, people 
who so interpret their Christian or 


Everywhere 


Jewish faith—who believe in deseg- 
regation of the schools. In the deep 
South, most of these people express 
their views only to intimate friends. 
But in other parts of the South they 
are increasingly vocal. Thus. the 
great majority of the clergy in Vir- 
ginia opposed the Gray Commission 
plan to evade the Supreme Court’s 
decision—achieving. as one speaker 
pointed out, a greater degree of 
agreement than the clergy of that 
state have ever achieved on any other 
subject. 

Everywhere. too, there are plenty 
of people who. however reluctantly, 
are prepared to accept desegregation 
as the law of the land. Almost every- 
where, the diehards are in a minor- 
ity—but a noisy and effective one. 

Nearly every group represented 








at the conference candidly admitted 
that there were unconverted people 
among its own Southern membership 
—and none were more frank about 
it than some of the trade-union lead- 
ers present. They asked for and wel- 
comed advice about how to bring 
considerable sections of their own 
local leadership into line with na- 
tional policy—and seemed to find 
the most promising approach in the 
high degree of identity between the 
leaders of the White Citizens’ Coun: 
cils and the people and interests that 
most vigorously oppose trade-union 
organization in the South. 

If there was unanimity among the 
Southern people present, it was in 
flatly contradicting the advice of Wil- 
liam Faulkner, Hodding Carter and 
others that the South be “left alone” 
to solve its own problems at its own 
pace. “We thought that had been 
settled in 1865—let’s not be as fool- 
ish again,” one Southerner said. And 
all agreed that the Constitution must 
prevail in the South and that pres- 
sure from other parts of the country 
—and moral and financial support 
for the forces of progress within the 
South—was essential. 

There was equally strong empha- 
sis, however, on the need for clear 
understanding of local problems and 
prejudices. No one expected over- 
night miracles, nor did they expect 
progress to come at the same pace 
everywhere, But they did make the 
point that in almost every Southern 
state there were cities or areas that 
were prepared to move ahead, if 
only their state governments would 
let them. A recent dramatic instance, 
of course, was the punishment of 
Arlington County by the Virginia 
State Legislature for voting against 
the Gray Commission and daring to 
consider integrating its schools. 

There are, as a matter of fact, 
functioning examples of desegregated 
schools throughout the South, nota- 
bly on the grounds of military bases. 
The children of Southern as well as 
Northern these 
schools; the teachers are overwhelm- 
ingly Southern. The Catholic Church 


servicemen attend 
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is moving ahead in the South as it 
did successfully in St. Louis and 
Washington before public education 
was desegregated. Here and there, 
other denominational schools are 
quietly admitting Negroes. 

As these examples of desegrega- 
tion grow in number, the unreason- 
ing terror which grips many South- 


erners is likely to fade. The known is 
always less fearsome than the un- 
known—a fact which the ancient 
geographers recognized by putting 
imaginary monsters on the blank 
spaces of their maps. 

Above all. there was emphasis at 
the conference on firm and forth- 
right leadership at the top—both 


from the present incumbent of the 
White House and from those who 
aspire to occupy it. The forward mo- 
mentum, it was felt, must be main- 
tained—a “breathing space” would 
simply encourage increased resist- 
ance. All were agreed that the 20th 
century.cannot be shut out of Mis- 
sissippi any more than Morocco. 


Massachusetts Between Two Tax Stools 


Boston 

OR A DECADE, Massachusetts has 

been faced with a hard choice 
between a sales tax and a graduated 
income tax to finance expanding 
state services. Democrats—drawing 
their support mainly from lower-in- 
come groups—sense a popular issue 
in their obdurate opposition to the 
sales tax, Republicans—supported by 
middle- and upper-income levels— 
have resisted the graduated income 
tax. 

Recurring financial crises in recent 
years have been conquered, in the 
main, by politically compromised 
patchwork legislation. Unable to 
exploit the two most lucrative rev- 
enue sources, the state has also fre- 
quently had to resort to borrowing. 
The impact of this age-old device for 
postponing the day of reckoning was 
not felt at first. However. as interest 
and payments on principal stacked 
up, a new formula was sought to 
ease the pressure from this direction 
for new taxation. 

This time, the Legislature is in- 
vestigating the all-purpose “author- 
ity.” The Republican Administration 
on Beacon Hill has proposed a 
Massachusetts Port Authority to take 
over the financing and operation of 
the Mystic River Bridge, Sumner 
Tunnel, Logan International Airport, 
Hanscom Field in Bedford, and Port 
of Boston facilities. 

For some months, opponents of 
the authority, led by former Demo- 
cratic Governor Paul A. Dever, have 
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flayed it as a “banker’s dream.” 
Dever and his allies look at it this 
way: The new authority would have 
to issue what are called public- 
revenue bonds to take over existing 
facilities, to improve these facilities, 
and to build more such projects— 
for example, another harbor tunnel. 
These bonds would not be backed 
by the state’s credit. Therefore, the 
interest rate would be higher. In 
other words, bankers would make 
more money loaning to an authority 
than they do when they loan to 
the state. 

No one disputes this. The New 
York Port Authority recently sold 
bonds on a 30-year basis with a 
2.75-per-cent interest rate. The State 
of Massachusetts recently sold 20- 
and 30-year bonds at a 2.3-per-cent 
rate and 50-year bonds at a 2.5-per- 
cent rate. 

The “banker’s dream” charge has 
not caught on extensively for several 
reasons, perhaps primarily because 
most debates on high finance bore 
the average voter. Politically, Dever’s 
position against authority financing 
is vulnerable because he previously 
advocated an authority to finance 
the cross-state tollway now nearing 
completion. The former Governor 
has also been deserted by organized 
labor, principally by longshoremen 
who are heartened by the prospect of 
bolstering Boston’s port prestige. 
The proponents of an authority have 
also given labor a voice in the au- 
thority’s management. 


The most telling point for those 
who have looked into the authority 
proposal deeply is that construction 
by the state itself of new facilities 
in Greater Boston would cause an 
intolerable drain on existing state 
revenue sources. Delay on urgently 
needed projects would be inevitable, 
and not only Boston but all New 
England would be deprived of facil- 
ities needed to compete with other 
regions. 

One of the major arguments for 
the authority is that the existing 
facilities, which would be combined 
under one unit, are severely handi- 
capped now because every expendi- 
ture has to be approved by an econ- 
omy- and_ politics-minded Legisla- 
ture. 

Legislation providing for the au- 
thority does not relinquish all the 
state’s rights. The Governor would 
appoint the authority’s seven-mem- 
ber commission with the approval of 
the Executive Council. The authority 
could not sell its property or start 
new projects without legislative ap- 
proval. And, in the last analysis, 
the state could abolish the authority 
if it wished. 

Election-year politics being what 
it is in Massachusetts. passage of the 
authority legislation is far from 
assured. But the long-range outlook 
is favorable unless the legislators re- 
verse course 180 degrees and buy 
either a sales tax or a graduated in- 
come tax to finance state obliga- 
tions. 





LIVING WITH BOOKS 
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oyce Cary’s first novel was published in 1932, when 
Ji. was a good bit past 40, He had studied art, had 
taken part in World War I, had been a British admini- 
strator in Africa, and had finally turned his attention 
to fiction. His first success in England was The African 
Witch, published in 1936. Three years later came one of 
the best of his novels, Mister Johnson, for which we 
Americans had to wait until 195]. (It has just now 
been made into a play.) None of his books received 
much attention in the U.S. until The Horse’s Mouth was 
selected by the Book-of-the-Month Club in 1949, 

A House of Children (Harper, $3.50) was published 
in England in 1941 and was the eighth of Cary’s novels. 
It was my introduction to his work, for I read it in 
the English edition, and it convinced me immediately 
that he was an uncommonly gifted writer. What I 
could not know at that point was that it was anything 
but representative. Probably the least autobiographical 
of contemporary novelists, Cary has created a gallery of 
wonderfully individual, marvelously vital characters, 
none of whom can possibly be Joyce Cary. (On the 
other hand, he can be each of the characters in turn, 
as he so overwhelmingly demonstrated in the Gulley 
Jimson trilogy and then again in the three novels about 
Chester Nimmo.) It is only in A House of Children 
that he has recorded his own experiences, and there he 
has done so with almost complete frankness. 

The scene is Dunamara on the coast of Ireland. where 
a boy called Evelyn Corner and his brother—invented. 
Cary now admits—spend their summers and some other 
odd parts of the year in company with a host of cousins. 
Bathing. boating. boyhood pranks, the eccentricities of 
a tutor, the love affairs of older relatives, amateur 
dramatics—these and other absorbing preoccupations of 
the young are the materials of the book. The parents, 
most of them well in the background, are far from 
wealthy, but they belong to a class that, at this point 
in history—the turn of the century—takes certain pre- 
rogatives for granted. 

Perhaps the most remarkable thing about the book is 
the deftness with which Cary moves back and forth 
between a child’s point of view and an adult’s. He re- 
creates with complete authenticity the attitudes of 
Evelyn Corner—at 8, 9 and 10—and then, speaking as 
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By Granville Hicks 


‘A House of Children,’ by Joyce Cary, 
and David Garnett’s ‘Aspects of Love’ 


the grown-up Joyce Cary, he interprets and comments 
upon these attitudes. To him, childhood’s characteristic 
quality is its complete absorption in the immediate 
activity. For Evelyn and his contemporaries, there is 
no past and no future; only the present exists. One may 
argue that this is not true of all pre-adolescents, that 
only in a stable, secure, privileged society can children 
lose themselves so completely in the affairs of the 
moment. Cary would reply that this is the way it was for 
him. and he might add, with some justification, that that 
is the way it ought to be for all children. 

It must also be observed that even here, in this quiet 
reminiscence, Cary reveals his preoccupation with per- 
sons who will not conform. The children’s tutor, nick- 
named Pinto, dominates a good deal of the book, and 
in the end he elopes with Delia, the most attractive and 
least conventional of the older cousins. Pinto is a 
fin de siécle character, a distant cousin of the poets who 
were shocking the bourgeoisie of London and Paris in 
the 1890s. He is not an altogether prepossessing person. 
but he is an individual and the kind of individual tha! 
Cary has made much of in other novels. 

David Garneti’s Aspects of Love (Harcourt, Brace. 
$3.00) is something else again, and I bring it up only 
to enter a minority report. It was in 1922 that Mr. 
Garnett, who belongs to one of England’s distinguished 
literary families, published a memorable fantasy, Lady 
into Fox. In recent years, he has written little fiction, 
and that may be one reason why critics have been so 
kind to his novelette. Certainly it is deftly done; pos- 
sibly, as many critics, male and female, have insisted. 
it shows great insight into the feminine psyche: but its 
artificiality is painful. 

It begins charmingly with an English boy falling in 
love with a young French actress. But then the actress 
turns to the boy’s aging but vigorcus uncle, and even- 
tually marries and has a daughter by him. And when 
the daughter is 15—the date must be 1965 or 1970— 
she falls in love with the boy, who, naturally, is no 
longer a boy. But he decides that he had better wait 
a while. and in the meantime he consoles himself with 
another of his uncle’s mistresses. [ can almost believe 
that Mr. Garnett started out to write a parody of 
Bonjour Tristesse and got carried away. 
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WRITERS and WRITING 





Santayana Revealed and Revamped 


The Letters of George Santayana. 
Ed. by Daniel Cory. 
Scribner. 451 pp. $7.50. 


SANTAYANA was, apparently, at 
least as prolific in his private corre- 
spondence as in his formal published 
works. The selection before us starts 
shortly after his graduation from 
Harvard and ends a few months be- 
fore his death in Rome in 1952 at 
the age of 88. Included are letters to 
such well-known figures as William 
James, Robert Bridges, Logan Pear- 
sall Smith, William Lyon Phelps and 
J. Middleton Murry. to friends like 
Mrs. C. H. Toy and Henry Ward 
Abbott. to members of his family, 
and to many others too numerous to 
mention. 

Despite the long period covered 
and the variety exhibited, there is 
reason to believe that even this selec- 
tion omits many letters that might 
have been included. One suspects 
that the editor, following a certain 
animus that Santayana himself dis- 
played on occasion, was not as dili- 
gent as he might have been in hunt- 
ing out all the philosopher’s known 
correspondents. Were there, for ex- 
ample, no letters to Morris R. Cohen, 
Irwin Edman, J. H. Randall Jr., Hor- 
ace Kallen, John Dewey or Herbert 
W. Schneider that might have been 
added to the volume? 

In any case, these letters do have 
a genuine value and a double inter- 
est, being at once autobiographical 
and philosophical. They give us 
glimpses into the unfolding of a sin- 
gularly unified life, while at the same 
time they constitute a series of philo- 
sophic cameos recalling and illustrat- 
ing themes which are treated at 
greater length in Santayana’s more 
formal works. While one does not 
learn anything basically new about 
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The Mind of Santayana. 
By Richard Butler. 
Regnery. 234 pp. $4.00. 


their author, or alter whatever esti- 
mate one has formed of his person 
or his intellectual significance, the 
reading of these letters is neverthe- 
less an absorbing experience. For 
Santayana brought the brilliance of 
his mind and the gifts of his pen to 
everything upon which he touched. 

By the time he had graduated 
from Harvard, Santayana was clear 
about his own vocation and the ulti- 
mate bent of his life. What that was 
might best be characterized, as he 
often did, as a pursuit of Epicurean 
detachment. He was still, at best, an 
Epicurean in harness while a mem- 
ber of the Harvard Philosophy De- 
partment until 1912. It was then that 
he: left this country to take up resi- 
dence in Europe and lead the life of 
a “wandering student.” It was Amer- 
ica, these letters make clear. from 
which he desperately wanted to es- 
cape, in order to breathe what 
seemed to him the less distracted and 
more cultivated air of Oxford. Paris 
or Rome. 

Thus, in 1900 he wrote to his col- 
league William James in a remark- 
ably frank and revealing letter: 

“I wonder if you realize the years 
of suppressed irritation which I have 
past in the midst of an unintelligible, 
sanctimonious and often disingenu- 
ous Protestantism, which is_thor- 
oughly alien and repulsive to me, 
and the need I have of joining hands 
with something far away from it and 
far above it. . . . But the study of 
Plato and Aristotle has given me 
confidence. and, backed by such an 
authority as they and all who have 
accepted them represent, I have the 
right to be sincere, to be absolutely 


Reviewed by Milton K. Munitz 


Associate professor of philosophy, 
New York University 


objective and unapologetic, because 
it is not I that speak but human rea- 
son that speaks in me.” 

The philosophic vocation of being 
a spokesman for human reason be- 
came less a matter of discerning or 
proposing ideals and more a matter 
of detached “spiritual understand- 
ing” as Santayana grew older. In- 
deed, it would seem that the First 
World War had shocked him, as 
much as any public matter could. 
into a disillusionment with the mad- 
ness and vanity of all strivings after 
“ideals.” But the spiritual detach- 
ment that he thereafter wrote about 
so eloquently, and on the whole ex- 
hibited in his own mode of life, was 
inevitably compromised by the intru- 
sion of “unspiritual” sympathies or 
biases. Scattered throughout these 
letters, as in other of his works, are 
to be found barbs at “representative 
democracy,” “Jewish worldliness,” 
“Protestantism” or “modern art.” 

As for Father Butler’s book on 
The Mind of Santayana, all one can 
say is that it does very little to ful- 
fil the intent of its title. Written from 
a Catholic point of view, it is not 
even subtly done or sufficiently well- 
argued or informed. “The only work 
of Santayana’s I have not cited,” the 
author admits, “except for one pas- 
sage, is the Life of Reason.” 

When Father Butler’s manuscript 
was completed, he tells us, he 
brought it to Santayana and gave 
him two other books as farewell 
gifts and as expressions of gratitude 
for conversations held with the phi- 
losopher. “The books, of course, I 
had chosen discriminatingly for what 
I considered his need and possible 
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benefit. One was Gilson’s Being and 
Some Philosophers. . . . the other 
was Ricciotti’s Life of Christ... . It 
seemed to me that these two books 
contained the clearest solutions to 
Santayana’s basic speculative prob- 
lems.” But alas, it was too little and 
too late. Santayana never read these 
books since he died soon afterward. 

Our author is convinced that “in a 


technical sense George Santayana 
never even began to be a philoso- 
pher. His claim to recognition, to 
a deserved reputation, is not as a 
philosopher but as a poet. His phi- 
losophy belonged to him and should 
die with him.” It is safe to say that 
this last injunction is not likely to 
be taken too seriously by posterity. 
Whatever the weakness of Santa- 


yana’s technical philosophy or one’s 
reservations about some parts of its 
total statement, it is as a profound 
exponent of the life of reason that 
he will undoubtedly be remembered, 
and not least because he exhibits 
among other things the method and 
critical attitude necessary for com. 
bating the stifling intellectual au- 
thoritarianism of dogmatic religion, 





Behind the Bandstand 


Reviewed by Frances Keene 


Free-lance editor and critic; 
specialist in contemporary literature 


Sideman. 
By Osborn Duke. 
Criterion. 448 pp. $4.50. 


OncE there was a book about a 
jazz man, Young Man with a Horn, 
and it burnt its way into the con- 
sciousness of a lot of readers who 
had never heard Bix Beiderbecke 
play horn. A clutch of young writ- 
ers have thought to try a whirl with 
this world since; a natural, you'd 
say, for it is the idiom of the time. 
But most of them, like Fawcett’s Jack 
Baird, whose recently published Red, 
Hot and Blue purports to be a book 
about the men who make jazz, have 
had to rely on such elements as 
miscegenation or drug addiction to 
keep the plots moving. 

Osborn Duke, who has played with 
dance bands in some 36 states and 
who isn’t a sideman any more. 
doesn’t seem to have any of the 
standard weaknesses of the writers 
about jazz. His first published story. 
“Struttin’ with Some Barbecue.” 
which made the Best American Short 
Stories of its year, rang true. The 


dialogue was fast and felt right. The 
pace was dangerously near perfec- 
tion—if you set it that high for your- 
self, and the next work doesn’t come 
off as well . . . well! Now Mr. Duke 
has made himself a novel. all about 
dance-band sidemen, with the some- 
times hectic, sometimes slow patches 
life has if you work for a living. It 
isn’t the book yet, but he’s on his 
way. 

This is the story of Bernie Bell. 
who leaves college in Texas to work 
a stretch with a band at Ocean Park, 
a playland suburb of Los Angeles. 
With the pay, he starts taking les- 
sons from one of the sound modern 
composers in the Schoenberg tradi- 
tion. Bell gets his lines fouled when. 
for a brief sick while. he works at 
making time with the wife of an old- 
pro horn man named Coke. But 
Bernie is young. not afraid to grow 
up inside. He takes the advice of his 
teacher, “Write from experience [of 
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life], any way you can get it..., 
and settles for loneliness, a humbling 
return to Texas, and the horn stowed 
as a passport to the future not far 
from his hand. 

More tangible than Bernie’s story 
is the world of the band, with the 
wives’ table and its meaningless yak, 
the late night party to celebrate a 
pregnancy, the mounting of a TV 
show, a few authentic moments of 
communication when the music 
makes “even the square know some- 
thing’s happening.” The incidents 
maunder along like themes broken 
and caught up again, with occasion- 
al elaboration as if Mr. Duke were 
trying out the feel of the techniques 
he knows so well in music on the 
words. 
off, and 
sometimes the improvisation gets 
windy, goes a little flat. The book is 
too long. seems fairly structureless. 
yet always manages to keep the 
reader with it. 

There is honesty and growing 
power in Mr. Duke’s work. Like his 
boy, Bernie, he has “learned some- 
thing. . Maybe all you get is 
what you learn. Who said that? But 

. . yeah, maybe all you get’s what 
you learn. . . .” While there is a 
shortage of fiction writers in the 
land, Mr. Duke can well afford to 
learn on the reader’s time. The prod- 
uct is worth it. 


Sometimes this comes 
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Dreiser’s Stepping Stones 


Best Short Stories. 
By Theodore Dreiser. 
World. 349 pp. $3.00. 


THE LEGEND of man’s Fall in- 
cludes a punitive striking from with- 
in—more terrible than the actual 
casting out—in the pangs of con- 
science and remorse. To this day, 
such is usually the lot of those who 
err and falter in grievous ways, al- 
though it is only human to err—a 
fact of which that legendary first 
man must have beat his breast in 
poignant realization. 

It is Theodore Dreiser’s triumph 
that his major work revolves about 
this continued human failing, which 
he approached with a genuine re- 
spect for the dreams and passions of 
men in a universe he believed to be 
aimless and amoral. Dreiser repre- 
sented man for what he is and never 
abandoned him to unjust social cen- 
sure because of an idealization of 
what he ought to be. This quality— 
the milk of human kindness or com- 
passion—is his saving grace as a 
writer; it lifts his work above the 
level of those more gifted or techni- 
cally astute than he, and even above 
the level his own enormous limita- 
tions imposed upon him. 

It is difficult, however, for one 
who admires his better novels and 
recognizes his position in the fore- 
front of American letters to find a 
peg on which to hang a defense of 
his short stories. Dreiser is ill-suited 
to this length, for, like most natural- 
ists, he needs elbow room to pile up 
a sprawling array of facts that con- 
vinces by sheer weight; lacking this, 
his fiction tends to be largely bottom- 
drawer. But the present collection has 
been published less on its merits than 
as a tribute to Dreiser for his more 
substantial achievements. 

The mark of a good short story is 
that it cannot adequately be summed 
up in one sentence. Of these fourteen 
stories, only “Convention” is in this 
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Contributor to “Perspective,” 
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category. In it, a reporter and staff 
artist are assigned to do a feature 
article about the “spoon deck” of a 
night excursion boat. The reporter— 
a married man—turns up with a 
lovely date. In his series of sketches 
of couples in a clinch, it is they 
whom the artist accidentally finds to 
be the “most romantic.” 

The reporter’s wife is introduced 
as a “homely” woman. In time, she 
is hospitalized by a box of poisoned 
candy received in the mail. The 
woman of the date is arrested, pro- 
testing her innocence and love for 
the reporter, while the newspapers 
focus the public’s sympathy on the 
wife. His secret happiness made sor- 
did on every newsstand, the reporter 
decides to close ranks with his wife 
because “public opinion compelled 
it.” But after the publicity has died 
down the wife is discovered to be 
the guilty party, having attempted 
to strike at her husband through his 
conscience by killing herself. The 
other woman is released, with all the 
injury that has been done her un- 
repaired. 

At this point, true to his best form, 
Dreiser continues past what might 
easily be a logical ending to hammer 
home his theme with ever greater 
force. His fellow reporters extend the 
husband the courtesy of telling them 
how he would like the matter to be 
treated in the paper. What does he 
intend to do now that all the facts 
have come to light? Referring to the 
other woman by “the good old Eng- 
lish word for prostitute,” he answers 
that he will stay with his wife, who 
is “a good woman.” Nor does Drei- 
ser stop here. Seven years pass, and 
in another city the artist happens 
upon this unfortunate husband with 
his wife—“so worn, so faded, so im- 
possible”—to hear him eulogize her 


in implied condemnation of that past 
“immorality.” 

The man’s conscience—internaliz- 
ing the external disapproval the 
newspapers had called down upon 
him—has taken its effect, though it 
does not trouble him that he helped 
to make a scapegoat of the woman 
with whom he was involved. Having 
conformed to convention, his con- 
science has been allayed; society re- 
gards him and his wife as in the 
right—for all their bitter unhappi- 
ness and the hatred implicit in the 
wife’s act—while the other woman, 
by being on the wrong side of the 
blanket, suffers social disrepute for 
acquiescing out of a heart opened by 
love. Which is not to cast the wife 
in the wrong, either. The irony is 
one of human failing, including the 
failure to understand this failing. 

It is interesting to note that sev- 
eral stories in this collection touch 
upon woman in her man-destroying 
aspect, as epitomized by Medea and 
Judith, the beheader of Holofernes. 
Ambitious men find themselves tied 
down to wives who, instead of being 
helpmeets, become millstones around 
their husbands’ necks. However, 
aside from “The Lost Phoebe,” a folk 
tale of an old man who pathetically 
searches the countryside for his be- 
loved dead wife, and “Nigger Jeff,” a 
realistic horror story of a Negro 
lynching in which both sides are 
sympathetically drawn, the other 
stories are mainly poor fare. 

Possibly, their failure 
from an anti-dramatic over-use of 


derives 


narrative in lieu of a little more stag- 
ing of scenes. It must be remem- 
bered that Dreiser’s style was set 
before the arrival of films and cru- 
cial 20th-century literary innova- 
tions, which have made his manner 
and methods obsolete by comparison. 
Yet, Dreiser remains vital and alive 
today despite this old-fashionedness 
by virtue of his grasp of quintessen- 
tial social issues and his respect for 
what is human and just. This collec- 
tion, seen in its proper perspective, 
represents the stepping stones by 
which he moved on to better things. 
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Helping Big Business Get Bigger 


Monopoly in America: The Government as Promoter. 


By Walter Adams and Horace M. Gray. 


Macmillan. 215 pp. $3.50. 


WHETHER or not the “American 
way of life” is to continue its grad- 
ual transformation into the monop- 
oly capitalism of Marxian philosophy 
is the central theme of this timely 
and important book. The authors, 
Walter Adams of Michigan State 
University. formerly economic con- 
sultant of the House of Representa- 
Small 


and Horace Gray of the University 


tives’ Business Committee, 
of Illinois, one-time economic ad- 
viser to the Federal Trade Commis- 
‘sion, have made a well-documented. 
convincing presentation of the evils 
of giant business, its dangerous 
dominance, and, in particular, the 
support which the Federal Govern- 
ment has given and is giving to the 
monopolists. Their stated objective 
is a greater degree of competition 
and an end to the favoritism now so 
unwisely shown to the big interests. 

In chapters on public utilities, 
taxes and expenditures, surplus- 
property disposal, and atomic ener- 
gy, the authors make their case in 
unanswerable terms. Regulation has 
protected the monopoly position of 
utilities: loopholes in the Revenue 
Acts permit preferred tax positions 
in the oil. mining and cattle indus- 
tries; rapid-depreciation allowances 
grant, in effect, tax-free incomes to 
privileged concerns. Usually it is the 
big corporations that enjoy these 
“indirect subsidies.” Similar favorit- 
ism is practiced in the sale of sur- 
plus Government property. and the 
country is now faced with the proba- 
bility that its great atomic-energy 
knowledge. secured at such expense, 
may be given away to a few huge 
corporations or so handled that only 
the few can profit. 

The authors explain that “the 
Government’s toleration and promo- 
tion of monopoly in recent years has 


Reviewed by T. K. Quinn 


Business executive: author, “Giant 
Corporations: Challenge to Freedom” 


become a force of increasing impor- 
tance . . . and, most important per- 
haps, the public aversion and hostil- 
ity to concentrated power has appar- 
ently been superseded by an attitude 
of toleration and uncritical accept- 
ance.” In this reviewer’s judgment. 
this passive acceptance is the most 
disturbing of all the current signs of 
our social deterioration, for it means 
further encroachment by private in- 
terests, leaving the individual less 
responsible and thus lowering stand- 
ards and values. The uninformed 
state of the public mind on the issue 
of giantism must be charged directly 
to our communications media, now 
influenced by the dollars of giant 
advertisers. 

Outstanding in the argument ad- 
vanced by Messrs. Adams and Gray 
is their firm rejection of the growing 
counsel of despair which holds that 
the merging of corporations into 
oversized giants and the drift toward 
monopoly are inexorable—that man 
is not the master of his fate but a 
victim of inevitable historic changes 
of which the giant corporation is the 
latest manifestation. Ironically, this 
is the same Marxian doctrine which 
the giant-business spokesmen, too 
busy to discover or unwilling to un- 
derstand, mistakenly think they are 
opposing. It is pure rationalization. 
used to defend preferred positions. 
“Monopoly,” the authors say, “is not 
the result of an inevitable, dialectical 
or immutable process. There is no 
‘natural’ law which transforms the 
good society . . . into... technocracy 
functioning under the aegis of social- 
ly irresponsible private power.” 

Those who have been lulled into 
silence by the propaganda of the 
hired “public relations” experts and 
the paid broadcasters and journals 
of opinion will argue that Big Busi- 


ness is here to stay and that there. 
fore the authors’ hope for the revival 
of competition among more and 
smaller units is a pipe dream. But 
that argument does not hold up, as 
this reviewer has often pointed out, 
because it fails to distinguish be- 
tween big, giant and monster corpo- 
rations. Big corporations, i.e., those 
of up to $100 million net worth. may 
often be economically justified be- 
cause they secure lower costs and 
provide better service without tak- 
ing anything away from others by 
force or by superior capital or mar- 
ket power. The giant corporations, 
ranging from $100 million to $1 bil- 
lion, and the monsters beyond that, 
are usually outright financial combi- 
nations of concentrated power that 
secure their positions by what they 
can demand of, and take away from, 
the public, smaller concerns. and 
their dependents. 

“Classic competition,” the apolo- 
gists for giantism say, “cannot be 
restored.” Maybe not exactly. But 
this reply ignores the obvious truth 
that, if the super-giants were finan- 
cially decentralized and_ separated, 
there would be less arbitrary power 
in the economic field and greater op- 
portunities for the more genuinely 
efficient smaller companies and indi- 
viduals. Here is the real choice: ei- 
ther a few giants that threaten our 
political as well as our economic 
freedoms, or a greater number of 
socially efficient, honestly competitive 
smaller concerns. The authors argue 
for a wholesome democracy of the 
kind that built our country, Their 
opponents are the conscious or un 
conscious Marxists who insist that 
giantism is inevitable. The giantism 
they promote can only lead us fur- 
ther into a collectivist socialism oT 
—what is much worse—fascism. 
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Night Fell on Georgia. 


By Charles and Louise Samuels. 
Dell. 222 pp. 25 cents. 


THE TRAGEDY of Leo Frank was 
that he proved it can, indeed, happen 
here—“‘it” being what Charles and 
Louise Samuels temperately call “one 
of the most shocking frame-ups ever 
perpetrated by American law-and-or- 
der officials.” Leo Frank is a timely 
reminder that the explosive passions 
of ignorant men, played upon by 
unscrupulous and ambitious dema- 
gogues, constitute a very real threat 
to all of us. 

It is more than 40 years since a 
mob hanged Leo Frank from an oak 
tree near the grave of pretty little 
Mary Phagan, whom he almost cer- 
tainly had not murdered, and that 
was two years after a trial which 
had as many elements of a lynching 
as that final scene. The heroes and 
villains of the drama are all dead 
now, but the wild, intolerant hate 
which shocked the nation in 1915 
still explodes in frenzied violence. To 
study the Leo Frank case is to delve 
into the background of all such per- 
versions of American justice. 

The authors point out that this “is 
the only celebrated American murder 
case of the twentieth century in which 
religious prejudice played a dominat- 
ing role.” It is more than that, though. 
It is a terrible example of the cumu- 
lative nature of all prejudice, which 
after condoning brutality against one 
group in the community finds it easy 
to turn against another. This book 
reads, too, like an account of a trial 
of yesterday, for in telling the story 
of injustice history is as repetitious 
as an old gossip. 

Of course, the setting was a little 
different from what we might expect 
to find today. Leo Frank, as super- 
intendent of a pencil factory, would 
not be employing dozens of 13-year- 
old girls to run his machines, as he 
employed Mary Phagan in 1913, with- 
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out public or private indignation. But 
these touches fail to give the book 
an old-fashioned flavor, and the facts 
themselves are so little known to the 
present generation that the Samuels’ 
account has the fascination of a 
brand-new tale. 

The bulk of the text is the trial 
itself, the actual examination and 
cross-examination of witnesses. Here 
the prosecutor makes a telling point, 
there the defense ripostes cleverly, 
but over it all we hear the incredibly 
tolerated roar of the mob outside, 
warning judge and jury, “Hang that 
Jew or we'll hang you!” 

The lintheads and crackers of 
Georgia had been so steeped in fear 
and hatred of the Negro that they 
were easily roused against Jews, too. 
But it took organization. The coinci- 
dence of a ruthless, ambitious prose- 
cutor, Hugh Dorsey, who wanted to 
be Governor, and a reckless blather- 
skite editor, Thomas E. Watson, who 
wanted to revive a dying weekly 
hate organ which up to then had been 
strictly anti-Negro end anti-Catholic, 
provided that ingredient. It took both 
of them, plus the special social and 
political situation existing in Atlanta 
in the summer of 1913, to produce 
the Leo Frank case. Night Fell on 
Georgia is largely a_ step-by-step 
tracing of that horrid mania. 

It had to be kept alive for two 
whole years. That was the time the 
appeals took, and each ended the 
same way, although the most notable 
words were spoken by a pair of dis- 
senting Supreme Court Justices, Oli- 
ver Wendell Holmes and Charles 
Evans Hughes, who argued that their 
court’s duty was to rule “lynch law 
as little valid when practiced by a 
regularly drawn jury as when ad- 
ministered by one elected by a mob 
intent on death.” 


There was one individual hero 
among the millions of Americans 
who cried out against the persecution 
of Leo Frank. This was John M. 
Slaton, Governor of Georgia, who 
dared to commute Frank’s sentence 
to life imprisonment because he could 
not accept lynch law as Georgia jus- 
tice. There are few stranger scenes 
in American history than the persis- 
tent fury of the mobs, which, armed 
with ropes and dynamite, repeatedly 
tried to lynch their Governor because 
he lived up to his oath of office. Sev- 
eral times. troops repelled the crowds 
which tried to storm the Governor’s 
home, and when his term was over 
a few davs later they refused to allow 
trains to leave Atlanta until each 
coach had been thoroughly searched. 

A few weeks after the mob hed 
failed to lynch their Governor, a 
band of masked men abducted Leo 
Frank from the prison farm, drove 
him through back roads to the little 
town where Mary Phagan had been 
born, and hanged him. 

In the end, each reader must judge 
for himse!f how far, if at all, we have 
come from the conditions which set 
up the basic injustice that doomed 
Leo Frank. Have we rid ourselves of 
prosecutors who would rather hang 
an innocent man than lose a promo- 
tion? Have we seen the last of agi- 
tators who find their gain and their 
delight in setting race against race, 
creed against creed? Finally, have 
we educated our people beyond the 
point where mobs or individuals can 
be gathered to execute the wicked 
mandates of demagogues? 

Reading Night Fell on Georgia 
with an eye on the recent past, these 
questions must be answered in the 
negative. But in the fact that such 
books as this can be so popularly 
published lies a great hope. 
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DEAR EDITOR 





HUTCHINS 


I cannot refrain from writing to say how 
much I enjoyed Sidney Hook’s magnificent 
article, “Six Fallacies of Robert Hutchins” 
INL, March 19]. It is good to know that there 
are still some genuine liberals around who are 
neither committed to everything of the past 
nor concentrating on making America over to 
fit some foreign philosophy of government or 
political pattern. 

I like to read THE New Leaper because its 
articles make one re-examine his convictions 
and search out new reasons to reinforce his 
beliefs or compel him to make modifications in 
his thinking which conform with the necessities 
of life in our current scene. Change is the end- 
less accessory of all life, and our country can 
always use a devoted minority of liberals who 
disavow the modern “liberal” approach of try- 
ing to solve all problems by giving greater 
powers to politicians and the instrumentalities 
of government which they run, but who, on the 
other hand, recognize that the status quo is al- 
ways only a temporary resting place between 
either further advances or slow deterioration. 

Frankly, I don’t know what makes a man 
with a mind like Robert Hutchins fail so 
completely to come to grips with reality. 
Professor Hook dealt with him most charitably 
while at the same time completely exposing 


Tue New Leaver welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


the utter inconsistencies and inadequacies of 
his statements. Congratulations on a job well 
done. 

Madison, S. D. Kart FE. Munpr 


U. S. Senator 


‘MAXIMALISTS’ 


It seems that “Western ignorance of [the] 
Russian language” also exists in THe New 
Leaper’s editorial offices, judging from the 
“Between Issues” column of February 13. “The 
New York Times’s persistent identification of 
in 19]7 
seems to me a rather effective method for 
distinguishing the Bolsheviki from the Men- 
sheviki, or ‘“Minimalists.” Both of _ these 
groups were, of course, Marxists. 

Rosert G. Cartton 


Lenin’s party as the ‘Maximalists’” 


Caracas, Venezuela 


The terms “Maximalist” and “Minimalist” 
are mistranslations. The Bolsheviki received 
their name not because of the extent of their 
demands, but because they had constituted a 
majority (Russian, bolshinstvo) at the Social 
Democratic party congress which saw the split 
between Leninists and democratic socialists. 
The Mensheviki were the minority (Russian, 
menshinstvo) at that congress. Other periodi- 
cals correctly identified both, even in 1917.—Eb. 





A Laxative that is 
pleasant to take 


Why make yourself unhappy with bad-tasting, up- 
setting laxatives? Relieve constipation pleasantly 


with Ex-Lax! 


Ex-Lax tastes good, like delicious chocolate. 
Ex-Lax gets results gently. And you can depend 
on Ex-Lax for thorough relief. Many doctors use 
Ex-Lax in their practice. It’s biologically tested 
for effective action. Always keep a box handy. 


Buy the New 75c Size 
Save as much as 45c 
Also available in 35c and 15c sizes. 


When Nature “forgets’”’...remember 


EX“LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 
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Z/ RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


y] Showplace of the Nation Rockefeller Center 


THE MUSIC HALL’S GREAT EASTER SHOW 
MARIO LANZA 


“SERENADE” 


Co-starring JOAN FONTAINE SARITA MONTIEL VINCENT PRICE 
Color by WarnerColor « A Warner Bros. Picture 


“Glory of Caster” —For-tamed Cathedral spectacle produced 
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“WELCOME SPRINGTIME!”— Gala new revue produced by Russell 

(\\ Markert with the Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, Choral Ensemble . 
THEATER PARTIES Symphony Orchestra directed by Raymond Paige. 

All trade unions and fraternal 

organizations are requested when 

planning theater parties to do so 
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“Saturday’s no 
fun anymore” 


T sure used to be, though. Up early —even 
before the sun hit the window sill. 
Then tip-toe into Dad’s room to wake him up, 
Sometimes it isn’t easy. 


He’s up now. Careful not to wake Mom. Now 
you're dressed and in the kitchen where you 
and Dad whip up a swell breakfast together. 
Doesn’t the coffee smell good? And the bacon 
frying... the hot rolls. A real man’s breakfast. 


“What’ll it be today, Tommy?”, Dad asks. 
“Want to toss a ball around? How about 

a ride out to Blue Lake? Bet the trout are 
jumping. You call the shots, son. It’s your day.” 





That’s the way it was. The way you thought 
it would always be. You’re not supposed to 
cry because you’re a big guy now. But when 
you ask “why” no one knows how to answer 
you. What’s cancer anyway? Why did it 
take Dad away? 


For little lads like Tommy—with fun in their 
hearts and a glove in their hands—cancer 
deals a cruel blow. Today, because of cancer, 
there are more than 160,000 children who 
have to learn to live without a father. 


Yet there is hope. Hope for a final, certain 
cure for cancer. The men and women in our 
research laboratories are working night and 
day toward this end. But they need your 
help. Badly. 


There has never been enough money to carry 
on all the research that needs to be done. 
Can you afford to remain indifferent to this 
enemy that strikes 1 out of every 4 Americans? 


We need your support. Give generously. 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 


GENTLEMEN: I want to help conquer Cancer. 

CO) Please send me free information about Cancer. 

OD Enclosed is my contribution of ¢ to 
the Cancer Crusade. 


NAME — 





ADDRESS — 








@ city ZONE STAT Eee 
MaiL To: Cancer, c/o your town’s Postmaster. 
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